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TO METER INSPECTORS. 


ANTED, | 
GASLIGHT.COMPANY, a person 
to act as METER INSPECTOR and SUPERIN- 
TENDENT of STREET MAINS. He must be versed 
in the Construction and Repairing of Gas Meters, and 
will be required to do general repairs in the Works. 
Salary £70 annum. Applications (in applicants’ 
handwriting), accompanied with Copies of Testimonials 
of Character and Efficiency, to be addressed to Mr. 
HENRY RIDLEY, Manager, Gas-works, LONDONDERRY, 
on or before the !1th of March next. 
Londonderry Gas Works, Feb. 13, 1856. 


MANAGER OF GAS WORKS. 


THE Manager of a Gas Works in 
which 60 Retorts are used, will be disengaged in 
One Month from this date, and is desirous of entering 
into another engagement. He has been seven years in 
his present situation, and has high recommendations 
from his Directors and several professi Engineers. 

Communications to be addresged H. B., care of 
Augx. Wrieur, 55, Millbhnk Street, Wasrattx B. 
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T° be Sold, “a. Gas Apparatus 

Complete for 500 Lights—suitable for a fasge 
Mill or a small Town.—For particulars inquire of Mr. 
H. Brotusgns, Engineer, Gas Works, SALFORD. 


WANTED to Purchase, before Mid- 
summer next, a SECOND-HAND STATION- 

METER, constructed for Passing 50,000 Feet of Gas 

daily, with Tell-tale, Indexes, &c., complete. In per- 

fect order, and not long used.—Address (with full 

particulars) M.C., care of Mr. W. B. K1nG, Publishing 

re for this JoURNAL, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, 
ONDON. 


Young: Man, who is at present 
& Secretary to a Gas Company, and who will 
shortly be disengaged, is desirous of meeting with a 
‘similar Situation, or as Clerk in a first-class Gas-work. 

Testimonia!s can be given, and satisfactory reasons 
for leaving his present situation.—Address T. H., care 
of Mr. W. B. Kina, Publishing Office of this JouRNAL, 
11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, Lonpon, : 











SOUTHPORT IMPROVEMENT ACT, 1846, 


THE Southport Improvement Com- 
MISSION ERS are prepared to receive TENDERS 
| for the SUPPLY of FOUR CAST-IRON PURIFIERS, 
| with Hydraulic Centre-valve—to be erected on their 
Works, East Bank Street, SournporT. Plans and 
Specification of the same may be seen at the Works, or 
Copies will be forwarded on payment of 7s.6d. Any 
further inf may be obtained of the MANAGER, 
at the Works.» Tenders to-Wfe delivered‘ on ér fhe" 
the 28ur of March, addressed to the “ Chairfiantof the, 

Committee, Town —_ Soathpert, LANCASHIRE.” 

y order, 
G.T. Hats, Manager. ® 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


ANTED, bya Married Gentleman, , 

28 years of age, a Situation as CLERK or. 

SECRETARY. Was been Ten Years in a Gas-office in: 

alarge Provincial Town. ; 

Apply by letter, prepaid, to Messrs. E. MARLBO- 

ROUGH and Co., 4, Ave Maria Lane, Ludgate Street, 
Lonpon ; and indorsed, ‘* Clerk or Secretary.” 


WANTED, a Working Manager, 
or FOREMAN, for the - GAS 
WORKS. He must have a knowledge of Gas-filtings, 
Meters, and the Laying of Service-pipes. ; 

Applications, with Testimonials, stating Salary ex- 
pected, to be made to Mr. W. S. GILLanp, Gas-office, 
Bridport, Do’ The ee will be provided with 
a House, Garden, Coals, and Gaslight. 


WANTED, a Wet-Lime Purifier, to 
pass from 50,000to 80,000 feet per day; di- 
mensions of the same'to be stated.—Address, Messrs. 
J. and J. Mgap, Penryn, CORNWALL. 
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TO EXCAVATORS, BUILDERS, IRONFOUNDERS 
~ AND GASHOLDER-MAKERS, 


PARTIES willing to Contract for 


« Excavating, Puddling, and Buildinga BRICK 
GAS-TANK, 72 feet diameter and 21 feet deep; and 
also for Making and Fixing a SINGLE-LIFT GAS- 
HOLDER. 70 fret diameter and 20 feet deep, together 
with Six Cast-metal Tripod Columns, and all other 
netessary appendages required by the City of Durham 
Gas Company, may see the plans and specifications, and 
obtain other information, on application to THomas 
MARSHALL, Secretary, Gas Works, DURHAM. 

Tenders to be sent in on or before the 20th day of 
March, 1856.—The Wirectors do not bind themselves 








to accept the lowest or ary tender. 
Gsgo. Emmott, Engineer. 














COWEN’S PATENT FIRE CLAY RETORTS, 


JOS. COWEN and CO., 


BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prize MEDAL was 
awarded at the Great EXHIBITION of 1851, for “Gas 
Retorts and orHER OBsEcts in Fire Ciay.” 

J.C. and Co. have been for many years the most ex- 
tensive Manufacturers of Fire Clay Retorts in the United 
Kingdom; and orders for Fire Clay Retorts of all 
shapes and dimensions, Fire Bricks, and every other 
article in Fire Clay, are promptly executed at their 
works as above. 

Also, owners of BLaypon Burn CoLLiery, from 
which ‘* Cowgn’s CANNEL COAL,” extensively used in 
Metropolitan and other Gas Works, and ‘*CowENn’s 
GARESFIELD COAL,” are obtained. From the latter, 
“ COWEN,S,GABESFIRLD Coke” is made, the superior 
quant yvf which is well known. 

Coal and Coke Office, Quay-side, NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TrnNe. 





JOHN RUSSELL AND CO, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY, 
STAFFORDSHIRE, 
and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes, 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
First Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Boilers ; 
have been awarded the FIRST PRIZE in the Great 
Exhibition of Paris for these Articles. 

J. R. and Co. make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in a few days. 

The eminent Mr. Perkins confines himself altogether 
to the use of John Rassell and Co.’s Tubes in High- 
Pressure Patents. 

Gun Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocks, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 
and Warranted, 


OL. IV. of the JOURNAL of GAS- 
LIGHTING for 1855, is now ready for delivery, 
| oy 15s., bound in cloth and lettered» Cloth backs 
for binding, 2s. 6d. each, A few copies of Vols, II. 
aud IIT. are also still on sale. 
. G. Heperr, 88, Cheapside, London. 
* WILLIAM PARKINSON & CO. 
(Successors to the late Samuel Crosley), 
COTTAGE-LANE, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 
Beg most respectfully to that, in addition 
to the continued manufacture of GAS METERS, 
they manufacture Meters for measuring Water, Spirits, 
&c. (commenced under Patent, in 1849, by the late Mr. 
William Parkinson). 
N.B. These Meters are as simple and durable as 
the Gas Meter, and as correct as thatinstrument under 
the most careful manipulation. 








WALTER MABON, 
ENGINEER. 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 


MANCHESTER, 
Manufacturer of 





IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &c. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, | 
solely for the facture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. ; 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- | 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet | 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter ; | 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, | 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from | 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- | 
scope. Contractor for Gas Works of any Magnitude, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. | 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway | 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre-| 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. | 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings. . 

PIPES and VALVES, for Gas and Water, from 2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 


MR. WILLIAM RICHARDSON, 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
DUDLEY. 


ANDERSON’S 
DOUBLE-ACTING PISTON EXHAUSTER 


is the most simple and effective machine of the kind 
made. It gives no appreciable oscillation or slip; works 
with extremely little friction; and requires no internal 
lubrication. 

These Exhausters are in operation both in London 
and the Provinces, pumping from 10,000 to 70,000 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. They occupy very little space, and 
may be set either perpendicular or horizontal. 

Particulars of price, &c., may be had on application 
to Mr, ANDERSON, at the Gas Works, Rotherhithe 
LONDON. 














BEYAN DONKIN and C0.’s improved 
GAS VALVES have been adopted by numerous 
Gas Companies in England and abroad, and their ad- 
vantages and great security fully proved. Very large 
numbers are in use. Prices from 11s. to 14s, per inch 
diameter. 
Bryan Dox«kin and Co., 
Engineers, near Grange-road, BERMONDSEY. 


MR. HENRY GORE, 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER. 
OFPFIc#, 


25, YORK PLACE, LEEDS. 
(45: IRON Retorts, Socket Pipes, 
with Syphons and all requisite Connections, Lamp 
Columns, Wrought Iron ‘Tubing, Valves, Street Lamps, 
Sight Holes, Furnace Doors, Ash Pans, Charging and 
Coke Shovels, Iron Pails and Coke Barrows, Cross 
Bars, Fire Pots, Pumps, Iron Borings. 
PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, and SCRUBBERS 
erected complete, or the materials supplied; with every 
description of goods in use by Gas Works, in stock, on 











THROCKLEY CLAY-WORKS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


WILLIAM STEPHENSON and SON 


Beg to intimate that they have erected extensive 
Works for the MANUFACTURE of every description 
of GAS RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, &c. 

The Clay having been proved (by analysis and the 
application of extreme heat) of FIRST-CLASS quality, 
they can confidently r d it. 

NEXCEPTIONAL ReFRRENCES given, and orders 
NEATLY and QUICKLY EXECUTED. 


TO PARENTS. 


A very favourable opportunity now 
offers itself for an active, intelligent, and aspiring 
Youth, who wishes to avail himself of a thorough 
knowledge of theoretical, practical, and general EN- 
GINEERING, with extensive practice in various parts 
of the kingdom, especially in gas, water, and sanitary 
works. A natural taste will be indispensable for sur- 
veying, leyelling, drawing, chemistry, and general me- 
chanics, He will be required to be out-door, A 
scientific library and apparatus will be always at com- 
mand, Premium 250 guineas, if articled for five years. 
A parental interest will be exercised. Address, 
immediately, C. E., Meridale Villa, Chepstow, Mon. 














Wi SHEEN, Gas and Railway 
iam @ Lantern Maker, 904, Holborn Hill, begs to 
inform Managers of Gas-Works, &c., that she con- 
tinues to contract and supply Lanterns on reasonable 
terms, and keep them in repair by the year. 











wholesale prices, at 
LYNCH WHITE’S, 
Old Barge Iron Wharf, Upper Ground-street, 
LONDON. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 


ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 





AND 
WENLOCK IRON WHARF, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies and the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water Works, including 
best cold-blast iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Pipes 
of all sizes, Bends, Branches, Syphons, &c.; also’ Lamp 

Columns of different patterns. 

London Agent, Mr. ALFRED PgNnny, Engineer, 
WenNLock Ikon Works, Wharf-road, City-roap, 
who undertakes the mauufacture and erection of gas- 
holders, purifiers, iron roof-, and every description of 
apparatus in use in gas works. 


HARRIS AND PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
MANUPACTURERS OF 
PIRE BRICES, GAS RETORTS, ac, 
AMBLECOTE Fire Clay anv Brick Works, 
STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 














Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 
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‘the ‘air, and prevents fhe hea 
vapour in small rooms lighted Py Gas. 
In Rooms sufficiently venti 


This invention is submitted to the Public as the perfection of a Gas Shade. — 

and absorbs the hoxious vapours arising from the combustion of Gas or other illuminating agents. It thus 
erves the colour of the ceiling unimpaired, and maintains the air of the room in a state fit for respiration. 

| In ill-ventilated Rooms it is especially useful, for it withdraws the carbonic acid (produced by combustion) from 
Jache and depression which so commonly arise from an accumulation of noxious 


(BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 





OR 
GAS-SMOKE CONDENSER. 





EDWARD SIM ON'’S, 
LAMP MAKER TO THE QUEEN, 


84, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM 





It both condenses the smoke 


ted, this invention arrests the imperfectly consumed carbon, which, escaping 
mm the flame; deposits itself on all the most delicate articles in the room, tarnishing and discolouring them. 

| "It is hence an ever corrective of imperfect combustion or ctive tilation, d y 

operation when éither of these evils occur; it is simple in construction, and the first cost is small. It is free 

| from all complication, and may be safely left to the care of Servants; its current cost of working is ve: 

there being nothing more required to be used in the Condenser than a small quantity of SODA, LIME, or 

POT. 


: SOLE WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
‘Messrs. BACCHUS and SONS, Glass Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. LLOYD and SUMMERFIELD, Glass Works, Birmingham. 
Messrs. WINFIELD and SON, Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 
‘Messrs. PALMER and Co., Sutton Street, Clerkenwell, London. 
Can also be bought, Wholesale and Retail, at the Patentee’s, DALE END, BIRMINGHAM, where the 
Condensers are constantly in use. 


Price+in Glass, 2s: 6d. to 5s.:each; Metal, 5s. each. 


a + 1 





coming into 


trifling, 








CLEGG ON COAL GAS. 


Now ready, in demy 4to., with numerous Engravings and Woodcuts, price £1. 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
the Second Edition, considerably enlarged, of 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


‘MANUFACTURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL GAS; 


ITS INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT. 
Iustrated by Engravings from Working Drawings, with General Estimates. 
By SAMUEL CLEGG, Joun., M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S. 


Lonpon: JoHN WRALB, 59, HicH HoLporn. 














JAMES PINCHBECK, 
GAS METER MANUFACTURER, 
26, CAMDEN-STREET, and 9, PIEREPOINT-ROW, 
ISLINGTON, LONDON. 


Begs respectfully to announce to Gas Companies and 
Fitters, that from upwards of 20 years’ practical! expe- 
| rience, he is enabled to supply e METER combining 
| correctness, durability, and economy. 


N.B.—Repairs on the lowest scale. 





H, No. 44, OLD-STREET, St. Luke’s, London, 


yto his latest improvements in the WET METER, b 
means of which water cannot be abstracted, neither 
can Gas by any possibility pass through the Meter with- 
out registering. 


PATENT GAS M ETER MANUFACTORY, 
No. 66, Snow-hill, London, 
the 


ILLIAM SMITH, by 


improvements he has made in the Wet Meter, 
and which he has secured by her’ Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, the accuracy of their registry is ren- 
dered certain by the introduction of the adjusting 
slide and hydraulic, whereby a Perfect Water Level 
is readily obtained, and the Hydraulic precludes the 
possibility of abstracting water from the meter by in 
creased pressure or otherwise, thus surmonnting the 
reat desideratum of the Wet Meter. In his Patent 
Squitable Gas Meter neatness and strength are com- 
bined, the backs and fronts of the case being stamped 
by pewerful machinery out of thick plate iron (tinned 
or galvanized); and the internal construction is of the 

st etal, whiéh-will resist the action of any impurity 


be 
the pass, j >i 

Cy Methle ey tenany have the adjusting slide and 
yarhaig hulp 
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lied; thereby having accurate measure- 






aS /x 





JONES, Gas Meter Manufacturer, | 


begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas C ies | - 
8 P Cee ee ee | Registers, Gas-cooking Stoves, and every description 





: By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 





JOSEPH 
PATENT DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURER, 
and also Maker of his Improved WATER METERS. 

No. 28, BAGNIGGE-WELLS-ROAD, CLERKENWELL, 
adjoining the Police Office. —Late of No.1, Coppice-row, 


Experimental and Station Meters of any size made 
to order on the shortest notice.—Governors, Pressure 


| of Gas Apparatus. 





ors, &e.;made on the shortest | 





TO GAS COMPANIES, FITTERS, AND 
IRONMONGERS, 


LOYD and SUMMERFIELD, 
Manufacturers of CUT and FLINT GLASS Jet 
Moons, Globes, Hemispheres, and Chimneys of ever 
description; Hall Lamps, Lustres, and Chandeliers of 
the most modern patterns. 
Park GLass WORKS, BIRMINGHAM. 


EIcHTON MOOR GAS COALS.— 


Parties wishing to be supplied with these first- 
class Gas Coals will please to apply to Mr. MaTTHEW 
NesBit, E1GHTON Moor Orrick, NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
Tyne. Theze coals are well known as among the 
richest in ga:, and working the roundest on the River 
Tyne. They are extensively used by metropolitan gas 
works. 








THOMAS EDINGTON, 


PURCHASER AND INSPECTOR OF CASTINGS 
ON COMMISSION, 


17, GORDON STREET, 
GLASGOW. 


KIMBERLEY’S | 
PATENT @AS APPARATUSES 
. cotsist of Fight¥nin 





“patterns 

varieties g. “GAS 
home te OVES, 
“Twenty Kinds of Gas 
Cooking Ranges, 
Counter, Greenhouse, 
Bed-room,Office,Shop, 
* Warehouse, 
‘and Hall Stoves; Lac- 
oe Boiling, 
teaming, Stewing, 
Ironing, and Griding 
Stoves; Ovens, Baths, 
Liquor, “Shop, and 
amen Stoves; 
thewhole either Black, | 
Galvanised, or Ena-| 
melled.. A new Book, 
just published, with 
43 pages of inmterest- 
ing matter to all con- 
cerned in Gas;' sent 
on application —post- 
‘age one penny. The 

Stock includes upwards of ONE HUNDRED AND 
TWENTY kinds, prices, patterns, and sizes, and: is the | 
most extensive variety and stock ever attempted before, | 
Their success continues great, as the numerous refe- | 
rences prove, 

56; & 57, INGE STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 

*e* Gas-Fitter and Gas-Fitting Manufacturer ‘in | 
every branch of the Trade, and to any extent. | 











whose Goods are all well Tested and Warranted. 


motive and Marine Boilers. i 
The FIRST PRIZE of the Paris Great Exhibition | 
was awarded to them for Gas Tubes and Fittings, and 
Tubes for Marine and Locomotive Boilers. | 
John Russe]] and Co, are the Original Manufacturers‘ 
and at present the Holders, of the Patent for Tubes. 
WAREHOUSES, 
69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY, 
THE OLD TUBE WORKS, CHURCH HILL, 
WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


WILLIAM RICHARDSON & CO., 


ENGINEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, 
AND 


CONTRACTORS 
Jor the Erection, Enlargement, and Repair of 


GAS & WATER WORKS, 


No. 84, CHARLES-STREET, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
Works: 
Tunne) Foundry and Iron Works, DUDLEY, 
TO GAS COMPANIES AND OTHERS. 


HE Advertiser, who has had 20 


Years’ experience in Gas-works, Main-laying, 
and ee hey, and has a thorough practical knowledge 
of Reading, Cleaning, and Adjusting Meters, and has 
been Sole Manager of the Oakham Gas Works for the 
last Six Years, is anxious to engage as MANAGER or 
SUB-MANAGER, INSPECTOR, &c.—Addrees, WIL- 
LIAM VICKERY, Manager, Gas Works, OAKHAM. 











TO GAS COMPANIES. 


PELTON MAIN GAS COAL. 
Parties wanting a supply of these first-class 
GAS COALS, which are extensively used in the London 
and other gas works, will please to apply to Mr. Jamzs 
JoIcEY, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 





GAS LIGHTING. 


R. T. A. HEDLEY (A.1.C.E.), Con- 
SULTING GAS ENGINEER, may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. Plans, specification, and drawings 
supplied.—Offices, Warkworth, BANBURY. 


OTICE.—Mr. N. DEFRIES, Consult- 

ING GAS ENGINEER, begs to inform gas 
companies and the public, that he is desirous of meeting 
any gentlemen at his WORKS, NEW ROAD, ST, 
PANCRAS, where, under his own superindence of the 
manufacturing ‘department, they will have the fullest i 
gta | of investigating the many improvements he 
has recent y effected in his ROTARY-VALVE DRY 
GAS-METER, by which full security will be afforded 
against leakage and non-registration, even against the 
searching effects of Cannel Coal Gas. The Rotary-Valve 
Meter is warranted to register inflexibly correct at a 
working pressure of half a tenth, and less than a quar- 
ter of a foot per hour upon a blue light; and a guarantee 
will be given to all gas companies to keep it in repair 
for not less than five years free ofexpense. With this 
meter the gas-supplier may fully depend upon a fair 
return, and the public upon having a just measurer. 
GAS BATHS, GAS COOKING and HEATING 
STOVES, for allclasses. The British Polytechnic Gas- 
fire, &c. Conservatories and Buildings heated by gas, 
and perfect ventilation secured, 3 
Any gentleman desirous of consulting Mr. Defries 
in especial cases, may meet him either at his office, 
145, REGENT STREBT, or at his residence, 5, FrrzRoy 
SQUARE, by giving one day’s notice. 








improved principles, or on a large or small scale. 


[March 4, 1856. | 
| 
reer 


Church, | | 


| 





GAs -EXPLOSIONS. Prevented by | 
j using the Tubes and Fittings Manufactured by || 
JOHN RUSSELL and CO., || 


The first ‘manafacturers of Lapwelded Flues for Loco- 














Gas-works erected for private houses. on the most 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 4, 1856. 


NOTES ON PASSING EVENTS. 

|Tae most recent proceedings of:the Metropolitan Board of 
| Works have not been of a nature to inspire unlimited confi- 
| dence in the discretion or taste of the members of that body ; 
and the debate which took place upon the nomination of the 
| subordinate officers of the board was particularly of a nature 
ito inspire anxiety in the minds of those parties who wish well 
to the great experiment in the local self-government of the 
|metropolis. The conduct and the temper exhibited both by 
|Mr. Thwaites and by Deputy Harrison, were very far indeed 
from being creditable to those gentlemen, as public men of 
| business ; and we fear that they indicate the existence, on their 
|part, of strong personal feelings, which may eventually prove 
injurious to the interests they were elected to defend. 

| It appears that the candidates for the offices of assistant 
| engineers were selected by the committee of the whole board, 
|after Mr. Bazalgette’s opinion had. been taken upon the sub- 
ject, and rejected in one particular instance; the gentleman 
thus chosen in opposition to the engineer-in-chief’s recommen- 
| dation, having been precisely the Mr. Grant who had so very 
junfairly acted with Messrs. Thwaites, Waller Lewis, and 
F. O. Ward, in their factious opposition to the majority of the 
late Sewers’ Commission, and who had-gone out of his way to 
make bitter, personal, and unprofessional attacks upon Mr. 
Bazalgette’s conduct and motives. Mr. Thwaite’s was, perhaps, 
bound in honour, as a party man, to support the person he had 
thus used for his own purposes; but; as the president of a 
great public board, and as a man of the world, he ought to 
have known that the conduct of Mr. Grant had been such, 
that, let Mr. Bazalgette be ever so forgiving or generous, 
Mr. Grant himself was hardly likely to forget, or cordially 
to forgive, the success of his superior against his own attempts 
to compass the ruin of the reputation and position Mr. Bazal- 
gette had obtained. Men who had occupied the relative 
positions of Messrs. Bazalgette and Grant, were not likely 
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officer to assist an intrigue for the purpose of overthrowing his 
superior. Besides this, there is little difference ‘of opinion on | 
the part of competent authorities with respect to the superior | 
merits of Mr. Donaldson to those of Mr. Grant; and it must | 
therefore bea matter of regret to impartial observers, that Mr. | 
Thwaites should-have allowed his past blunders to interfere | 
with the present execution of his duty, and that he should 
have, in his power, countenanced a spirit of intrigue with which | 
he had unfortunately been connected whilst in opposition. It is (| 
also to be regretted that thie majority of the board should have i 
supported the president in what, we fear, will be found to be’ 
an attempt to sow the seeds of discord in one of the most im- 
portant branches of its-service. I 

But if. the choice of Mr. Grant by the committee were thus, 
objectionable, it is certain that the attempt of Deputy Harrison | 
to overrule it was a mistake: there was no probability of his | 
succeeding in his attempt, and therefore it was worse than | 
useless to persevere in it. The exhibition of temper on the | 
part of Mr. Thwaites in his reply to Mr. Harrison, and the in- | 
decent personal squabble which he provoked, were certainly not 
of a character to raise the reputation of either of those gentle- | 
men. Mr. Thwaites had no right to accuse the personal 
motives of his quondam rival, especially as his own motives in | 
this particular instance were so very open to suspicion; and > 
we confess that, in our opinion, his readiness to accuse others t 
appears to indicate an uneasy consciousness of his own wrongs. || 
This error was the more unpardonable on account of Mr. i 
Thwaites’ position as president, and Mr. Harrison was per-| 
fectly justified in the protests he uttered against the attempt to | 
bully and override the opinions or the actions of the inde- | 
pendent members of the board. The error into which Mr, | 
Harrison fell, was in attempting to reverse a deliberate revoms- | 
mendation of a committee of the whole board. In any public 
body it is a mistake which, as Talleyrand used to say, is worse | 
than a fault, for any man who aspires to lead the deliberations 
or the conduct of such body to expose himself unnecessarily 
to the certainty of a defeat, 

The other proceedings of the board, and the discussions | 
which have taken place, have been of a very insignificant 
character, although some questions have been brought before | 
it of a nature to furnish the subject of much future or eventual | 
interest. The improvement of the communications between 
the different quarters of London, the great drainage scheme, | 
and the enclosure of Hampstead Heath, are all likely to provoke 
angry discussion, and to affect the public in the most extra-| 
ordinary degree. The board, howeyer, has not yet been organ- | 
ised for a sufficiently long time to allow of its even forming | 
any general opinions as to the course it should adopt, in either | 
of those cases; but people out of doors, we can assure it, are 
waiting with anxiety for some proceedings beyond the mere} 
exercise of patronage, or the internal organisation, which has) 
already occupied it for more than two months. Mr. Wright’s 
motion for the appointment of a committee of works was a 
step in the right direction, and may lead to a great saving of 
time : because evidently a numerous deliberative assembly can- | 
not enter into the examination of technical details. We hope 
that soon some practical results will be thus obtained; and, 
in the meantime, we beg again to record our sense of the busi- 
ness-like conduct of Mr. Wright on all the occasions when he 
has taken a prominent part in the proceedings of the board. 


In the discharge of his duties as medical officer to one of 
the local boards of works,-Dr. R. D. Thompson has issued a 
report, to which we beg gravely to demur. He talks of Dr. 
Farr’s law of the influence of elevation on the public health as 
if it were proved beyond the possibility of a doubt: whereas 
it is distinctly denied by many authorities of at least equal 
eminence, and is, moreover, disproved by the late returns 
ot the Registrar-General. In the summary of the births, 
deaths, and causes of deaths &c., published on the 28th of 
January, 1856, the Registrar-General expressly says, that “ it is 
worthy of notice that the eastern division (of the metro- 
polis) is subject to rather a higher rate of mortality than the 
southern, except in cholera years, when the epidemic, taking 
advantage of a lower level, causes the mortality to rise higher 
onthe south side.” Not only does this remarkable exception 
cast great doubt upon tue so-called “ elevation-law,” but the 
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fact that rather more than 27 per 100 of the deaths in the 
metropolis during the last year were produced by the three 
forms of pulmonary disease, phthisis, bronchitis, and pneumonia, 
and about 35 per cent. by the diseases of the tubercular class 
and of those of the respiratory organs, appears also to us to in- 
validate the importance of the law, because it is notorious that 
the lowness of any situation increases its temperature. We 
would urge the new medical officers to enter upon this part of 
their duties free from the shackles of foregone conclusions ; and 
we would especially address this advice to Dr. Thompson, whose 
very unfair attack upon the West Middlesex and Grand Junc- 
tion Water-Works Companies induces us to fear that he is de- 
ficient in the philosophical spirit required forthe proper discharge 
of the duties he has undertaken. In this case he has stated that 
the water he examined contained organic matter, but he allows 
that his samples were obtained from cisterns, and therefore he 
ought to have ascertained the influence of those receptacles. 
We suspect that this apparent oversight is only part of an at- 
tempt to get up an outcry for the application of the constant 
system. It may here be added, that during the whole of the 
present year the deaths in the metropolis have been remarkably 
lower than they usually are at this season. To what are these 
variations to be attributed ? 

Mr. Schofield’s committee, on the Adulteration of Food, is 
pursuing its inquiries, and continues to furnish the means of 
advertising, at the expense of the nation, the merits of certain 
aspirants for place and pension. No one ever denied that 
adulteration took place; no one ever attempted to defend the 
fraudulent tradesmen who practised such conduct. But what 
is to be the remedy? It may be very agreeable for certain 
analytical chemists to be named members of a central commis- 
sion, no doubt paid by the rate-payers of the metropolis, like 
those very useless officers of health ; but how are they to stop 
the evil complained of? Free competition and an improved 
tone of public morals can alone effectually check the laxity of 
principle which is at the bottom of this’ gigantic system of 
fraud ; and we fear that the creation of a scientific bureau- 
cracy, at the same time that a wild spirit of gambling is 
fostered by legislative enactments, will only increase the de- 
moralization of the national mind it ought to be the object of 
our Government to remedy. But supposing the central commis- 
sion, composed of Messrs. Hassall, Letheby, R. D. Thompson, 
and such like, to be duly created, what next ? <A purchaser 
may bring to them a sample for examination ; it may be 
found to be adulterated; will the commission then prosecute ? 
‘or how are they to prevent the recurrence of the fraud ? or what 
appeal is there to be against the decision of the commission ? 
Where, again, is all this incessant intervention of public 
authorities in the details of private life to stop? Are we to 
parody the French ordonnances (as that learned murderer of 
the Queen’s English, Dr. Waller Lewis, calls the regulations) 
of the police, in the matter of unhealthy trades, &c.? If so, 
why are we to stop short of the censure, and allow our daily 
press to poison the public mind with impunity? The fact is, 
that the Samaritanism of the present day—as Miss Martineau 
very well calls it—is leading us much faster, and much farther, 
towards the introduction of a system of state intervention in 
ordinary affairs, than has hitherto been in accordance with our 
Anglo-Norman ideas of liberty. That most iniquitous mea- 
sure, the Smoke Abatement Act, was a fearful step in this 
direction ; and we should think that the small tradesmen and 
shopkeepers who tolerated, nay, rather applauded, the viola- 
‘!tion of the principles of political honesty which it contained, 
|must now begin to perceive that it is impossible to admit the 
application of an unjust measure to others, without sooner or 
‘later suffering from its recoil. We alluded above to the 
|demoralising effect of the gambling spirit fostered of late, by 
|the facilities given for the formation of bubble companies ; 
and, in the course of the last fortnight, the sad suicide of 
| Mr. Sadleir has furnished a fearful commentary on the system. 
If some precautions be not taken in this matter, which do not 
|seem yet to have been dreamt of in the philosophy of Mr. 
Lowe, the public must prepare itself for many snch painful 
| catastrophes. 
| By the way, we sincerely rejoice that Mr. Lowe has been 
defeated in his undisguised attempt at robbing some of the 
‘municipalities of property which ought to be at least as sacred 
jas any other, created by grant of the Crown, and enjoyed by 
prescription for centuries. Had his Shipping Dues Bill passed, 
there would have been no security for tithes, manorial rights, 
tolls, &c., and ultimately the same considerations of public 














convenience might have been extended to every description of 
private property. 

Sir B. Hall has contrived, with his usual adroitness, to 
secure a committee of the House of Commons, composed of 
members usually believed to be favourable to his views, and 
from which, significantly enough, every member for the 
metropolis has been excluded. The result, of course, every- 
body must foresee, unless the inhabitants of London bestir 
themselves to prevent this ridiculous and disgraceful attempt 
to sacrifice one of their most beautiful places of resort to the 
whims of the Court. It is, however, humiliating in the highest 
degree to observe that our governing class can descend to 
trickery and misstatements of every description in order to! 
carry into execution their favourite notions. In this parti-! 
cular instance, Sir B. Hall has resorted to such manceuvres, | 
and has made such very questionable statements, as to induce 
us to consider him as being merely a Jesuit who has mised his 
proper vocation ; and one who, for the sake of his own per-| 
sonal aggrandisement, would unhesitatingly sacrifice the rights 
of the public he formerly courted. Neither of the plans the! 
wily baronet has submitted are desired, or desirable: the 
common sense of this business is simply to allow carriages and 
cabs to pass in front of the palace, and to make a new gate | 
near Marlborough House. -But as the flunkies in the palace 
cannot tolerate the contact of the public, which is taxed for 
their support, we are menaced either with the destruction of 
St. James’s Park, or with a most iniquitous waste of public 
money. Such, however, is the usual conduct of liberals in 
power. 

The mania for meddling with trade and industry does not 
seem, however, to be confined to the metropolis; for we 
observe that Colonel Wilson Patten and Lord Stanley have 
introduced a bill ‘‘ For the further Amendment of the Laws 
relating to Labour in Factories,” which has been read for 
the first time; and that Mr. Isaac Butt has given notice of 
motion for leave to bring in “‘ A Bill to regulate the Employ- 
ment of Women and Young Persons in Bleaching.” Mr. 
M‘Kinnon has also got astride his hobby of an imitation of the 
“© Conseils des Pruds’hommes ;’’ so that our socialists are at 
full work. Unfortunately, they who make our laws seldom 
know anything of the conditions of their application, and 
thence we are burthened by acts to amend acts so numerous, 
that it is impossible to know what the Legislature really 
means. We shall watch all these measures carefully: it 
were much to be desired that the manufacturing interest would 
combine to do the same. In the mean time, it is strange that 
the Metropolitan Board of Works should be, or at least appear 
to be, so ignorant of the character of the bill just presented by 
the Attorney-General for the amendment of the Metropolis 
Management Bill. The errors in grammar, and the disgrace- 
ful style of composition observable in recent legislative enact- 
ments, may be pardoned, on the ground that men of business 
have rarely the leisure to study elegance of language; but 
surely it is ridiculous, that a measure about which so much 
fuss was made, as about the Metropolis Management Act, 
should require explanation and amendment before it had been 
in operation for three months. 








THE LIVERPOOL METER-TESTINGS. 
WE had entertained the hope that our readers had heard the 
last of the recent gas agitation in Liverpool, but an appeal for 
“« justice ” is so irresistible, when pathetically addressed to us by 
one who has charged us with opposing nothing but “ Latin 
quotations, poetry, and blackguardism,” to his long array of 
insinuations and sophisms, that we cheerfully accord a place 
in our already crowded pages to the five columns of explana- 
tion of Mr. Taunton’s meter-testings, for the especial instruc- 
tion of those who have the patience to read through his attempt 
to clear himself from the grave imputations upon his impar- 
tiality contained in Mr. Edwards letter, inserted in our issue 
of January 22. In complying with Mr. Taunton’s appeal, we 
cannot, however, refrain from expressing our own opinion, that 
it would have been more advisable, now that the questions raised 
have been adjudicated upon, to allow the discussion to termi- 
nate; but, as Mr. Taunton is of a contrary opinion, we have no 
alternative but to accept his challenge, and re-open the inves- 
tigation, dissecting at the same time the evidence adduced by 





the various parties interested. 

With the exception of an unimportant correction or two 
with regard to dates, and the number of dry testing-meters 
employed, Mr. Taunton relies for the justification of his con- | 
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duct upon the assent which Mr. King, the company’s engineer- 
in-chief,is asserted to have given to the system of testing adopted 
by him. Fortunately for the cause of truth and justice, a 
voluminous and confidential correspondence exists, and is now 
before us, addressed by Mr. King to a friend whose judgment 
and experience in such investigationshecalled to his aid, in which 
is recorded, almost day by day, every incident as it occurred ; 
and which, coming from such an unimpeachable source, 
will set at rest most of the discrepancies existing between Mr. 
Edwards’ statement and Mr. Taunton’s reply. The character 
of the parties involved, and the magnitude of the interest at 
stake, will, we apprehend, justify the unusual course we have 
adopted in soliciting permission to extract from this correspond- 
ence any passage throwing light upon the question at issue ; 
and, in availing ourselves of the confidence thus reposed in 
us, we shall endeavour to avoid the introduction of any fresh 
matter which may tend to prolong the controversy. 

The first letter is dated July 21, and in it Mr. King states, 
that on the morning of that day Mr. Kitchen, the chairman of 
the Gas Inquiry Committee, introduced him to Mr. Taunton, 
of whom Mr. King says—‘‘ he seems to be a respectable and 
fair man ;” and it was arranged that he should, on the following 
Monday, bring his meters, in order that they might be tested 
by the company’s apparatus. The date of the introduction 
would consequently appear to be a fortnight later than stated 
by Mr. Edwards, whose recollection probably was, that it took 
place on a Saturday, but is mistaken in the particular Saturday. 

The correspondence contains nothing of importance till, 
writing on August 6th, Mr. King says :— 
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}| by a different method in Liverpool than they were in London. 
|, to propose that he should bring his gasometer to Liverpool, and that the 


“ When Taunton came here, a fortnight ago, he brought four dry (Glover’s) 
meters ; these we proceeded to test with our apparatus. He also brought an 
old meter of Credlays, which he said was 3 per cent. slow. Before we 
began, he told me he had never found any one’s test agree exactly with his 
own. We found three of his meters exactly to agree with ours; and the 
Crosley was just 3 per cent. slow by our test. The fourth dry meter did 
not agree: it was tested in various ways, the last being in the order, gaso- 
meter, test-meter, dry meter under-test, dry meter esteemed correct. The 
| test-meter and the last dry meter agreed; and Taunton was so convinced 

that the fourth dry meter was wrong, that he opened it and altered it. The 
day after, he commenced his testing at Jeffery and Morish’s, a large draper’s 
| establishment, where there are nine meters. I was not present ail the 
time, but called in twice during the day; but Edwards was with him 
| throughout the trials. I desired that a 10-light Crosley might be sent to 
|our testing apparatus; this Taunton had made 5 per cent. fast; but 
|a report was sent from our tester that both by the gasometer and our test- 
| meter it was fast only 1} per cent, Taunton at once stopped his testing, and 
| has spent his time ever since—excepting three days, when he went to London 
| —in testing and retesting his meters and ours; so that nothing further has 
| been done. I should have told you that his mode is to attach one of his dry 
| meters to the outlet of the consumer’s meter, and burn the gas at the outlet 
| of the second or dry meter. When Taunton went to London, he intended 
| to bring his own gasholder with him to Liverpool ; but this morning he made 
| his appearance without it. To-day we have again tested his fourth meter, 
| and he is now satisfied that it is 2 per cent. slow, and that it was right be- 
| fore he altered it. I ask him how it happens that the dry meter with which 
| it was tested showed a different result? and this, of course, be cannot explain ; 
| but he is prepared to deduct 2 per cent. from his results obtained by this 
| meter at Jeffery’s, The meter ote slow, of course made those tested by it 
| fast. Taunton asked me to-day what mode would be satisfactory to me? 
but I declined giving any answer, except that the mode I adopted was 
the one I considered to be the correct one; but I could give no opinion of 
any other, and that I did not understand why meters should tested 
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|meters should be removed and tested as in London; but he was told they 
|tmust be tested where they stand. I then told him, that if his report was 
favourable to us, I should, of course, make no objection; but that, if it was 
jnot, I should dispute his accuracy. I believe that Taunton is a honest 
| fellow, and intends to do what is right; but he seems to be ina fix. I have 
/told him that he ought to have forbidden any interference, as he will now 
have to confess to an error. I also told him that he should have insisted on 
testing by his own method, and with his own apparatus; but now he feels 
oe . cannot insist on this, as it will excite suspicion that I have tampered 
| With him,’ 


| On Aug. 9, Mr. Taunton is reported “to be proceeding 
with his testing, by passing the gas through a 20-light dry 
meter placed after the tenant’s meters, all of which he makes 
‘fast.’” The next letter, dated Aug. 10, is an important one, 
/masmuch as it describes the commencement of the difficulties 
in which Mr. Taunton found himself thus early involved by 
‘the irregular registration of his standard test-meters; and 
Indicates very clearly that Mr. King had then arrived at the 
Opinion he subsequently expressed, ‘‘ that he did not consider 
| Mr. Taunton’s testings to be worth a farthing.” He says :— 
“ Yesterday Taunton tested a 30-light meter, and pronounced it 9 per cent. 
ast. It was found to be overcharged; and, when the surplus was run off, it 
| Was said to be 5 per cent. fast. When I received this statement, I sent for 
|the meter; it was very dirty, but when I tried it I found that two revolu- 
tions of the drum, or three feet, just took 297 feet out of the gasometer. 
On repeating the trial, 2°98 feet gave two revolutions of the drum. I then 
had the meter washed ; and, on testing it, I found that two revolutions took 
exactly three feet. This meter was in the smithy of an ironmonger’s pre- 
mises, and the men admitted that they sometimes put water into it. Taunton 
id not know that I tested after him. He next went to the workhouse, 
where there are 12 or 13 meters. 








The first he tested was a 40-light (our 
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make) ; it was 1} percent. slow, but wasshort of water. When filled, it was | 
3 per cent fast. I saw Taunton this morning, and told him I would send for 
this meter; he made no objection, but said, ‘You had better send also for | 
that I tested yesterday.” I then told him I had already done so, and that | 
my test differed from his; but I did not say what I made it. As he and | 
wards were going together to the workhouse, I told Edwards to take men , 
with him, and send me the meter. Taunton seemed to have been alarmed | 
by what I had said of the ironmonger’s meter ; and, instead of going on with | 
his work, he came back, bringing the meter with him, water and all. On | 
testing it with the four-feet gasholder, two revolutions of the drum (four | 
feet) took exactly four feet out of the gasometer. This was repeated several | 
times with the same result. Poor Taunton seemed thunderstruck; and at | 
last went to his employer, to tell him that he would not do any more, if | 
he ~— not bring his own apparatus from London, and be allowed to test 
as he did there. This I learn from Edwards, to whom he said what he in- 
tended to do. I have not seen him since he went, three hours ago. | 
Our mode of testing is as follows :—We have a four-feet gasholder sus- | 
pended by a clock-chain over an iron pulley, on which the scale is painted ; | 
the pipe from the gasholder leads to a meter having three dials—the last | 
reading one foot for each revolution, or the circle being divided in 100, the 
registration is read to 1-100ths of a foot. A mark is made with paint cn the 
drum, and atmospheric air being passed from the gasholder through the test- | 
meter, and then through the meter under trial, the revolutions of the drum | 
are counted as the mark passes the outlet-union ; when as many revolut.ons 
as are equivalent to four feet have been counted, the meter is stopped, and 
the quantity discharged from the gasholder and that registered by the test- 
meter are noted. I consider this the most accurate and convenient mode of 
testing. The indices of the meters are all constructed on the principle that a 
certain number of revolutions are equal to a cubic foot, just as the train of Q 
wheels in a clock or watch are calculated, so that a certain number of osci!la- 
tions of the balance-wheel or pendulum, whatever those oscillations may be, 
shall indicate hours and minutes on thedial. By going at once to the drum, 
I avoid all errors of the index arising from shake or play in the teeth of the 
wheels or divisions of the index, and i arrive at the result much sooner. The || 
drum of a 3-light makes eight revolutions to pass one cubic foot; and, as it, 
measures 2 feet 4} inches in circumference, 19 feet of the circumference of the 
drum pass before the outlet, and it can be stopped within the space of a 
are of aninch. Surely such an index is more accurate than any other. 
n testing the workhouse 45-light meter, I connected it immediately with the | 
gasometer, and did not use the testing-meter; I also placed the meter as 
near the gasometer as possible, and I cannot see any source of error; but I 
shall be glad if you will give me your opinion. I use air because it avoids 
the nuisance of burning off large quantities of gas, and because we can look || 
into the outlet and observe the motion of the drum. I} 
Taunton has since returned with instructions to proceed as before. Mr. 
Kitchen will not let him bring his gasholder to Liverpool, and he has sub- 
mitted to Mr. Kitchen’s dictation. I cannot but think that Taunton is honest, 
although very evidently prejudiced in favour of dry meters.” 
Mr. Taunton made his report on Sept. 24, and our readers 
are in a position to judge, from the foregoing correspondence, | 
how far that passage is correct in which he states ‘‘ the meters’ 
he brought from London were pronounced by Mr. King and | 
Mr. Edwards to be accurate measuring gas-meters.” Mr. | 
King was absent from Liverpool from Sept. 11 to Oct. 5, on 
which latter date he writes :— 


“T returned last night, or rather this morning, arriving at half-past | 
twelve. I have hastily read over Taunton’s report. It is a most abominable | 
mixture of * * * * * *, He was never refused anything, and every | 
facility for conducting his operations was afforded. I invited him to test any | 
of our meters; four dry ones were in our store, and had been there for some 
time previous. Taunton frequently saw them, and he might have tested | 
them whenever he pleased. He hes reported on Jeffery and Morrish’s meters 
as he tested them, although he knows that his meter was 2 per cent. 
wrong.” 

We might multiply these extracts to an unlimited extent, | 
but we apprehend we have carried them far enough to enable | 


our readers to judge upon what ground the company indig- | 


nantly repudiated the assertion contained in the report of the | 
gas committee to the town council, that Mr. Taunton “ sub- 
mitted his test-meters to the officer of the gas company, who, | 
after careful examination, approved of them, as well as of the | 
mode of test adupted by him.” To this, the company replied 
that— 


“Mr. Taunton, no doubt, succeeded in impressing the committee with the 
belief that the officers of the company had approved of his mode of testing ; 
but nothing could be further from the fact. 

** No sanction was ever given by the officers of the company, either to the 
meters used by Mr. Taunton, or to his method of testing ; on the contrary, 
Mr. King, at the commencement, protested against any other method being 
employed than that which Mr. Taunton followed when officially engaged 
in London, which was to bring the meter to the standard gasholder. Mr. 
Kitchen refers to this protest during Mr. Clegg’s examination before the 
committee, when he addressed to him the following remark :—‘ Mr. King 
stated, instead of meters being tested as they stood, they ought to be taken 
off and taken to the works.’ Mr. King, at Mr. Taunton’s request, did grant 
him the assistance of two men; and, during the first trials, Mr. Edwards, 
principal foreman of the company, also attended, to observe and report Mr. 
Taunton’s proceedings; but, in the presence of Mr. Kitchen and Mr. Taunton, 
he was specially informed by Mr. King, that in no case was he either to 
sanction or oppose anything that Mr. Taunton did. On several occasions, 
subsequently, Mr. King expressly told Mr. Taunton, that if the assistance 
afforded him by the company’s servants was to be construed into a sanction 
of his proceedings, their further attendance would immediately be discon- 
tinued. Mr. Taunton always stated that this was perfectly understood, but 
requested that he might retain the men in his service. It is, therefore, with 
great surprise that the directors find it alleged, in the committee’s report, 
that the officers of the company approved of Mr. ‘launton’s meters, as well as 
the mode of test adopted by him.” 


Can it, after this, be truly said, ‘ the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany have allowed a stigma to hang over their heads for many 





* We omit the strong expressions here used, as their publication might 
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months ?’’ They repudiated the.assumption of the committee 
the instant an opportunity presented. itself; and some of ‘the 
grounds for their repudiation have since been given to the 
public through the medium of Mr. Edwards’ letter, nor are 
others wanting if required, though we: have omitted all refer- 
ence to them, as their introduction would raise new issues, and 
tend to keep alive the discussion which ‘this. agitation -has en- 
gendered. 

There is, however, one passage, in .Mr. Taunton’s letter 
which we cannot pass over without condemnation, in which he 
sneeringly remarks, “‘ It is true they have something they call 
a gasholder, and:is supposed to contain 4 cubic feet,”” without 
offering the slightest-proof in support of the doubt:he throws 
over the accuracy of the standard measure of capacity employed. 
None can deny that.a gasholder is the only certain test for 
determining the accuracy of instruments for the measurement 
of gaseous fluids; and one would have expected that a practical 
operator would ‘have in the first: instance ascertained whether 
this standard was correct; before impugning or raising any doubt 
of its accuracy.. Mr. Taunton did not, it would seem, take this 
course; but. Mr. King’s world-wide reputation for accuracy 
in all that concerns instrument of: observation, incurs no risk 
of. being, jeopardised by this reckless insinuation. We, and 
many others:who have been permitted: to.examine them, can 
bear testimony to the perfect accuracy of Mr. King’s measuring 
standards—some. notice of which will be found in, another. 
column. 

The conclusions we draw from the statements. of the various 
parties are the following :— 

1. That Mr. Edwards is-in error as to the date assigned by 
him to Mr. Tannton’s first introduction to Mr. King, and as 
to the number of dry meters: the former brought: with him. 
These discrepancies, trivial as they are, acquit Mr. King of 
any collusion with Mr. Edwards in. respect of the letter in- 
serted in our issue of January 22. 

2. That Mr: Taunton brought.no water-meters in his. box to 
the company’s premises, except.an old 3-light meter. 

3. That on testing the dry meters, one of them was found 
to. be. incorrect ; and. that for ‘the: purpose of removing any 4 
doubt as to the accuracy of the company’s apparatus, Mr. 
Taunton connected a second:dry meter, which had previously 
been tested with the meter under ‘trial: the registration. by 
this second meter agreed with that given by the apparatus, 
while the error of the-first remained the same. Mr. Taunton 
then opened this meter and altered the lever. 

4. That Mr. Taunton. stated he had never met with any 
testing apparatus so good as that of the Liverpool Gas Com- 
pany, except his own ; and upon Mr. King’s remarking, ‘‘ Then, 
I think, you ought to state that in your report, as it is of some 
importance to us that the public should know that we have the 
proper apparatus for the purpose of testing the meters,” he 
replied, “ I certainly will.” 

5. That Mr. King called-at Compton House, and found Mr. 
Taunton engaged in testing one of the meters, by passing the 
gas through the water-meter and two dry meters in succession ; 
and upon being informed that the water-meter was 5 per cent. 
fast, he desired that it should be sent to the company’s office 
to be tested there, when it proved to be only 13 per cent. fast. 
Mr. Taunton subsequently retested his meters; and, finding the 
meter he had used in all his tests at Compton House (the 
meter, it must be remembered, which he had altered), was still 
ineorrect, he opened it, and again altered the lever, and has 
made no allowance for the admitted errors of his meters ; and, 
consequently, made a report knowing that it was incorrect. 





VISITS TO THE LONDON WATER-WORKS. 
Tue Southwark and Vauxhall Company occupies the water 
distributory district, which is situated nearest to that of the 
Kent Water-Works, and may therefore be considered to be the 
next to be noticed in the geographical order we have traced for 
ourselves, although the position of their new works is removed 
to a greater distance from town than those of some of the other 
companies. 

In consequence of the excitement created by the incessant 
attacks of the General Board of Health, unfortunately to some 
extent justified by the ‘state of the water in the Thames at 
some periods, the Southwark Company was compelled, by the 
terms of its act, dated 30th June, 1852, to remove its source 
of supply from the tidal portion of the river to a point in the 
arish of Hampton, opposite to Platt’s Eyot, an island which 
Separates the navigable branch of the Thames from what may 
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be termed the bye-wash or flood channel. By a very sensible | 
arrangement, the Grand Junction Water: Works Company and | 
the West MiddlesexCompany combined: for the purpose of 
forming their impounding reservoirs, supply cuts; and pumping | 
stations atthe same spot; so that the three companies derive | 
their supply from this point, situated above the second lock, || 
upon the artificial navigation of the Thames. There seems to | 
be good philosophical reason for thus placing the source of’ 
supply at this high point on the course of the river; for, || 
firstly, the changes which are’still at: work upon the tidal action | 
at Teddington are more and more likely to affect the first reach | 
of the still-water navigation. At high tides, the water even’ 
now occasionally flows over the weir; and if the tidal portions i 
of the river be further improved, this. effect must be increased. | 
Moreover, even though the brackish water may not perceptibly | 
be carried to the extreme limits of the tidal action, in such | 
quantities at least to be appreciated without the aid of chemical | 
analysis, vet there must take place an intercommunication of 
the salts in solution of a character to affect the waters near 
those limits. This chewical action would naturally produce | 
the greatest effect in seasons of drought,. because both the soft | 
upland waters would bediminished in quantity, and the tidal | 
waters, on the contrary, be increased. The fact, also, that the | 
Moke falls into the Thames, below the Hampton. Lock; appears | 
to us to be another valid reason for preferring the second reach 
of the still-water navigation to the first, for the situation of the | 
source of a town water supply ; because that river is’so fre~ |, 
quently charged with ‘matters in suspension, that it must in- | 
crease the difficulties of filtration, as well as deteriorate ‘the | 
quality of the stream. 
The three companies together occupy a space of ground on | 
the left or north bank of the Thames, of about) 22 acres in 
extent, which is subdivided into two. large portions, devoted 
respectively to the works of the Southwark and the Grand | 
Junction Companies, and one smaller portion devoted to those 
of the West Middlesex Company. The works executed here | 
for all those bodies are simply designed, it must be observed, 
to act as’ pumping-stations from the source of supply to the 
filter-beds and distributory apparatus which were formerly con- 
structed ; and they only consist of the cuts, reservoirs, wells, 
pumps, and buildings, necessary to effect that object. There 
are depositing or settling reservoirs upon the ground of the 
Southwark and the Grand Junction Companies; but the West 
Middlesex Company allows the water to flow into the pumping- | 
well of its engine without the observance of this precaution. | 
Whatever expense may have been incurred here, it has there- | 
fore been entirely incurred for the improval of the original _ 
quality of the water ; and we should conceive that this fact, 
would constitute a very strong claim, on the part of the com- | 
panies, to the gratitude and protection of the public. The 
very unjust proceedings of the tenants of the Paddington, 
estate do not, however, indicate .a fair spirit of consideration 
for the sacrifices so liberally made to their wants. | 
In the reservoirs, supply-cuts, and pumping-wells, there is , 
little to be observed, excepting the precautions taken to ensure | 
the draught of water from such a depth below even the summer , 
level of the river as to secure freedom from the impurities | 
which float upon the surface, and the further precautions taken | 
to maintain the reservoirs above the highest flood-lines. There. 
are three distinct pumping establishments in their respective, 
engine-houses—built, however, upon precisely the same design, | 
and of the same dimensions. The engines are also from the 
same models, and consist in each case of duplicate direct-action | 
Cornish engines, of 110 nominal horses’ power each, having; 
60-inch cylinders of 10-feet stroke, and plunger-pumpsfof 42 | 
inches diameter and 10-feet stroke. In the cases of the South- t 
wark and the Grand Junction engines, from 114 to 12 strokes | 
are made per minute, and in that of the West Middlesex only 
about 8: each engine, however, when in full ordinary work, 
being able to discharge 10,000,000 gallons in the 24 hours. | 
From the air-vessels, the water is forced in all these works over | 
stand-pipes, about 90 feet high, in order to obtain the head | 
requisite for its delivery at the filtering stations of the different | 
companies. The latter stations are situated respectively at), 
Battersea Fields, for the Southwark Company, at a distance of | 
13} miles from Hampton; at Kew, for the Grand Junction, a 
a distance of 7} miles; and at Barnes, for the West Middle- 
| 


sex, at a distance of 83 miles. The mains from Hampton to 
Battersea and Kew are 36 inches in diameter, and were cast in 
12 feet 6 inch lengths, with the socket downwards, and run) 
from the top; those from Hampton to Barnes were only 33 | 
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|| inches in diameter, and 9 feet 6 inches long. The passage of 


the river is effected by means of syphons, laid in its bed by the 
aid of coffer-dams—the point of passage being near Richmond. 
The working of these large direct-action Cornish engines 


‘|| will be watched with interest by the engineering profession, 


because the successful ‘result of mechanical water supplies— 
using that phrase in contradistinction to gravitating works— 
must ‘mainly depend on the duty of the engines. The ordi- 
nary modes of ascertaining such duty are open to considerable 
suspicion, and when we. adopt the phrase we would wish it 
rather to be understood .as meaning the. actual quantity of 
water raised a given height in a given time, than the indica- 
tions obtained in. the ordinary way. Even in their present 
unfinished state, however, it is stated that the engines at 
|| Hampton perform a.duty equal to between 75 and 85 








‘| millions: pounds, raised one foot high, by the combustion 
| of one. ewt. of -cual ; and itis confidently expected that, 
1 when they shall -be completed, and the pumps in proper 
\order,-the duty will be raised to nearly 100 millions. But 
| the latter duty is so little superior to that of the best and 
| most recently made beam and fly-wheel double-action engines, 
| that we are disposed to believe that the designers of the direct 
‘| acting ones fixed. at Hampton will find themselves agreeably 
\| surprised by the results of the modifications they have intro- 
'| duced. We would.add, that the boilers of these engines 
| appear to be very well made, but that no particular precau- 
‘ tions have been taken to prevent the formation of smoke. 
'| All practical engineers, in fact,. are now convinced that slow 
‘combustion and ample fire surface are the only indispensable 
| requisites for that purpose, and that the thousand and one 
., smoke-consuming apparatus are of little real use. 
|| The engines, pumps, boilers, &c., of the three establish- 
| ments were furnished by Messrs. Harvey, of the Hayle Works, 
Cornwall. The reservoirs, cuts, buildings, and general works 
; were executed by Mr. Aird, under the directions of Mr. 
Quick, the engineer to the Southwark and the Grand Junction 
, Companies ; and of Mr. Hack, the engineer to the West 
Middlesex Company. Mr. Quick is, however, entitled to the 
ilion’s share of the merit justly due for the conception of these 
»works, for. they were designed by him. 
| At present the quantity of water supplied by the three com- 
| panies, which derive their supply from Hampton, may be taken 
| to be. nearly as follows:—The Southwark Company supply 
|, 10,000,000 gallons per day ; the Grand Junction, 7,500,000; 
| and the West Middlesex about 8,000,000. The total quantity 
they are allowed to draw from the river is equal to 60,000,000 
|| gallons per day, or 20,000,000 each; for which these com- 
|| panies pay to the Navigation Committee of the Corporation 
a total rental of £900 per annum. The Chelsea and the 
|| Lambeth Companies are also entitled to draw similar quantities, 
| or 20,000,000 gallons per day each, for which they pay a 
||rental of £800. Much good might be effected by the judi- 
| cious employment of these sums, and great improvements 
1 in the state of the navigation might be thus obtained ;. but the 
disgraceful condition of the new Hampton Lock makes us fear 
i that the corporation authorities treat this branch of their duties 
|in a very careless manner ; nor does the state of the towing- 
|| paths induce us to modify this opinion. 
| At a short distance from the pumping-stations of the South- 
|| wark and its associated companies, and in a lower reach of the 
i|river, are situated the works of the Lambeth and Chelsea 
Companies ; the precise name of the site being the Seething 
Wells, Ditton, one mile and ahalf above Kingston-upon-Thames, 
and three miles above the action of the tides. Unlike the South- 
wark Company, however, the Lambeth and Chelsea Companies 
filter the water they draw from the Thames before they force 
it into the mains. The filter-beds of the Lambeth Company 
at present receive the water directly from the river, without the 
|| intermediate process of deposition, and they are constructed to 
|| work under a very considerable head of water. In the works 
now constructing for the Chelsea Company, Mr. Simpson has 
thought it advisable to form a large settling reservoir, through 
which the water will pass before it is admitted to theffilters; and 
the experience obtained by the practical operations of the Lam- 
beth Company appears to have proved, that in the construction 
of filters it is preferable to obtain the result by filtration over 
large areas, under small heads of water, rather than by filtra- 
fion over small areas, under considerable heads. The con- 
struction of the quay-walls towards the river, and the manner 
in which the various reservoirs, filter-beds, tunnels, culverts, 








visable for us to dwell at length upon them at present. 

The Lambeth Water-Works establishment has been in ope- 
ration since the year 1852, and that now constructing for the 
Chelsea Company will, no doubt, be completed before the expi- 


horses’ nominal power each, working on the compound cylinder 
high-pressure expansive principle, in pairs, coupled upon the 
same fly-wheel. Theyarebeam-engines, and the pumps present 
a very beaatiful combination of the sucking and forcing pump, 
which produces an. ascentional movement of the column of 
water in both periods of the stroke. It is impossible to imagine 
anything more equable or regular than the action of these 


98,000,000 pounds raised 1 foot high, by the combustion 
of one ewt. of coal; that is to say, of ‘the best Welch 
coal, which is also burnt at the Southwark Company’s Works. 


variation in the mercurial gauge of the mains is practically 
unworthy of attention; and so entirely are they under the 
control of the engineer, that they may be made to vary in their 
rate of motion from 8 to 14 strokes per minute; without pro- 
ducing any sensible noise. We confess to a theoretical prefer- 
ence for direct-acting Cornish engines over beam-engines of 
any description; but really the economical results of ‘the 
Lambeth engines go far to shake our faith, and we shall watch 


The Lambeth engines, it may be added, were constructed by 
Mr. Wm. Simpson, under the direction of his brother, Mr. J. 
Simpson, engineer to the Lambeth and Chelsea Companies ; 
and great credit is due to both these gentlemen, not only for 
the first conception of the works and machinery, but also for 
the scrupulous care with which they are maintained. It would 


house of the Lambeth works in its present state ; for, if a vague 
feeling of dread of an irresistible sleeping power, when com- 
bined with a certain appropriateness of form, constitute an 
element of the feeling of sublimity, it must certainly be felt in 
this house. , We cannot, however; speak in equally glowing 
terms of the architectural effect of the buildings; they are 
balder and heavier than was neceseary. 

The main from the Thames Ditton station to the Brixton 
reservoir is 30 inches in diameter, and about 103 miles in 


main in Great Britain. It hassince been surpassed in length, 
but there are upon its course works of a peculiar character well 
worthy the examination of the engineer: in the course of the 
main pipe from the Chelsea Water-Works, there are also 
works of an extraordinary character, especially the bridge over 
the Thames, near Putney, in the construction of which the 
screw piles were used with remarkable success. 

The pumping establishment of the Chelsea Company is still 
in an unfinished state,; but it is being constructed upon the 
same general principles, and for the purpose of receiving four 
beam-engines of the same description as those already applied 
in the Lambeth Water-Works. In the boiler-house, however, 
a difference has been made ; for there are 13 boilers in course 
of erectian for the Chelsea Company, whilst in the Lambeth 
Company’s establishment there are only 9. In both cases the 
use of stand-pipes has been abandoned; and the works are 
so combined that the districts traversed by the mains may be 
supplied without its being necessary to force the water into 
the reservoirs. 

(To be continued.) 
ON THE APPLICATION OF THE MECHANICAL 
MEANS OF ENGINEERING SCIENCE TO SANI- 
TARY IMPROVEMENT. 

[Firrx ARtIc.ez. ] 

Tue last branch of practical engineering to which it is pro- 
posed to call attention, in this series of articles, is that which 
has for its object the removal of the liquid and solid refuse of 
town populations, known by the general term of sewerage. 
The science connected with this necessity of modern civili- 
sation is of a very recent origin, and at present can hardly be 
said to have been applied to any important extent in other 
countries than our own. Until a very recent period, the com~ 
munication ‘between the receptacles for the solid and liquid 
refuse of houses, and the drains formed for the purpose of 











&c., have been executed, merit careful examination ; but they 





do not involve any new principles which should render it ad- 


engines ; and the duty they are said to perform is equal to/) 


So regular, indeed, is the operation of these engines, that the || 


the practical working of the two systems with great interest. |) 


be difficult to imagine a more sublime object than the boiler- || 


length ; at the time of its execution being the longest pumping || 


| 
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ration of the period fixed by the Legislature. The pumping | 
works of the former company consist of four steam engines of 150! 
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carrying off the surface or the upper land waters, was for- 
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bidden in England, as also upon the Continent, under very 
heavy penalties. In the oldest parts of the metropolis, and in 
all our old provincial towns, the surface of the soil may be said 
literally to be studded with cesspools; and it is to be feared 
that in almost all cases those cesspools were executed in such 
manner as to facilitate the loss of the liquid matters poured into 
them, by permeation through the surrounding soil. » Such, 
at least, was notoriously the case in many English towns built 
upon gravelly soils; and the best description which could be 
given of the dumb-wells or cesspools of Old London, of South- 
ampton, or of similarly situated towns, would be to say that 
they constituted absorbing-wells, to allow the escape of liquid 
refuse. Unfortunately, at the same time that this system was 
in existence, the town populations were in the habit of resort- 
ing to the shallow wells, fed for the most part by the gravel 
before alluded to, for their water supply. It followed neces- 
sarily from this correlation, that the waters in the wells were 
affected by the exudations from the dumb-wells, and that those 
waters at length became so highly charged with the nitrates, 
that their use was positively dangerous. 

It does not appear, however, tnat the total revolution of late 
years, effected in the removal of what we now call sewerage, 
originated from any perception of the injury it inflicted upon 
the water supply of towns. The invention of the water-closet 
by Bramah, about the end of the last century, must be con- 
sidered to have given rise to this change in the arrangements 
of modern society, the influence of which we are still far from 
being able to describe, or even to anticipate. There were such 
evident advantages in the removal of the excreta of the inha- 
bitants of town houses, by the use of water, that the adoption 
of Bramah’s closets became a matter of necessity ; but the 
quantity of water required for their successful operation was so 
great, that the old system of cesspools was soon found to offer 
almost insuperable difficulties to their general use. For a long 
time the municipal authorities opposed all attempts to pass 
from the one system to the other; but eventually they were 
compelled to give way, and to endeavour to adapt the former 
land and surface drains to the performance of the new duty 
thus thrown upon them. Our modern system of sewerage has 
grown upon us in an imperceptible manner ; and it has, there- 
fore, been the subject of many crude experiments: it has been 
in many cases treated in a very unsystematic and transitory 
style ; nor can we yet be said to have done more than obtain a 
glimpse of many of the requirements of a service so essential 
to our comfort, or of the practical difficulties which still 
remain to be solved with respect to it. These difficulties, be 
it also observed, are as much connected with the ultimate dis- 
posal of the matters to be removed by sewers, as with the mere 
removal of them from the neighbourhood of our dwellings ; 
for, not only are those matters capable of becoming nuisances 
of the greatest magnitude, but it must evidently be a social 
problem of great importance to convert to some useful pur- 
pose the fertilising properties they must contain. The mis- 
chievous activity of the late General Board of Health has been 
felt in this matter, perhaps, more than in any other; and it is 
important that the public should be reminded not only of the 
imperfect state of our knowledge with respect to it, but also of 
its own duties, and the sacrifices it ought to make, in order to 
secure the rights of private individuals. 

In towns where no sewerage, properly speaking, exists—that 

'is to say, where either from a deficient water supply, or from 
the dimensions, and character, of the surface drainage, it is 
impossible to introduce the general use of water-closets—there 
can be no doubt but that the regulations which were in force 
in Paris before 1850 ought to be applied. No cesspools 
|ought to be allowed to be used until they had been examined 
iby the local authorities ; they ought to be placed as far from 
|dwelling-houses as possible, and rigorously forbidden in the 
‘neighbourhood of wells ; they should be constructed of the best 
non-absorbent and impermeable materials which could be 
‘obtained, and made in such wise that the liquids contained 
‘should neither escape at the sides or bottoms, or the gases 
jescape from the top in a manner to annoy the neighbouring 
jinhabitants. When necessary to clear these receptacles, great 
| precautions should be taken to disinfect the matters contained 
|in them, and the cesspool themselves, in order to allow of a 
‘careful examination, for the purpose of ascertaining their im- 
/permeability. Whatever precautions may be adopted for the 











for a better, and more rational system, to be tolerated as long | 
as local circumstances render it inexpedient to adopt a general || 
plan of sewerage, but, at the same time, to be regarded as a/| 
source of danger to the parties who are forced to resort to them. |! 
In detached country houses, or in small, widely spread villages, ! 
there may be little practical danger in the use of cesspools ; in | 
agglomerated populations they should not be tolerated, for 
none of the processes hitherto suggested for the disinfection 
of cesspools can be considered to have succeeded to such an 
extent as to admit of their use in such positions being retained. | 
The substances employed for the purpose of disinfection are, 
either the hydrochloric or nitric acids; the chlorides or the| 
hypochlorides of the alkalies; such alkaline agents as quick lime, | 
potass, or soda, are employed for the purpose of neutralising the’ 
hydrosulphuric and carbonic acid gases ; and sometimes the ni-| 
trous and sulphurous acids are used, when it is desired to deoxy-| 
genate the organic substances. The farmers in the Mayenne are 
stated to have employed, from time immemorial, a simple) 
method of disinfecting the matters contained in their cesspools, 
so as to enable them to apply those matters as manure without 
inconvenience, which might, perhaps, be usefully mentioned to 
our agriculturists, They dry certain classes of soil, heathy] 
soils in preference to others, reduce them to powder, throw) 
them into the cesspools, and stir them so as to ensure a mixture. 
of the whole mass; obtaining by this means a pulverulent 
manure devoid of offensive smell, but able to give off its ferti- 
lising properties in a gradual and effectual manner. 

The great objection to the use of cesspools consists, how- | 
ever, in the difficulties they offer to the introduction of water- | 
closets; and, as the latter are unquestionably becoming more 
and more essential to the comfort of modern societies, we may 
fairly consider that the universal suppression of those concen- 
trated nuisances is only a question of time. It is remarkable | 
that in nearly all the cities of civilised continental Europe | 
this barbarous system should be retained; and that, although | 
the learned Government engineers of those states have gone | 
to great expense in the formation of arterial sewers in the} 
towns under their control, they have always opposed, even | 
more vigorously than our late Sewers’ Commissions, the ap- | 
plication of those sewers to the purposes we now consider to , 
be of the greatest importance. This antipathy to progress— 
to any change of system, in fact—is so inherent a characteris- 
tic of every governmental organisation, that we hope our sani-, 
tary reformers will carefully eschew the example set by our 
neighbours, and retrace the ill-considered steps they have’ 
made towards a parody of French centralisation in these) 
matters. But, leaving aside this question for the present, it) 
is not less the fact, that not only was the sewerage of Paris 
designed without reference to the removal of the liquid and/| 
solid refuse from the houses, but also that the wonderful) 
Cloace of Rome itself were designed solely for the purpose of, 
land-drains and the removal of surface waters; and that every| 
obstacle is and has been thrown in the way of the introduction 
of our combined system of sewerage and drainage. 

It very rarely happens, however, that it would be necessary 
to modify any well-executed series of land-drains in order to en- |; 
able them to receive the waters flowing from private houses. In| 
order to provide against floods, it is customary in well-devised 
systems of sewerage to make the arterial sewers of any densely 
peopled district sufficiently large to carry off the maximum quan- 
tity of storm-waters they have ever been known to receive ; and, 
under such circumstances, the introduction of house-waters can-| 
not affect their action, so small a proportion do they bear to those | 
furnished by the atmosphere. The rate of inclination of the, 
bottom of such land-drains, shores, or sewers, as they were 
formerly called, and the materials of which they are necessarily, 
constructed, must also be such as would be required were they | 
designed equally with reference to the removal of sewerage, as 
we now understand the word ; and although it might be neces- 
sary to resort to some precautions to ensure a good ventilation, 
it is rarely necessary to alter the old and well-executed sys- 
tems of drains, to adapt them to the requirements of modern 
society, unless it be in the conditions of the outfall. Of course, | 
in stating this much, we are anxious to avoid the assertion of 
any absolute or inflexible law; we have only had in view the t 
conditions which have usually been observed in the execution ° 
of town drainage; and we distinctly maintain that every case | 




















jattainment of these objects, it will be found, however, to be 
‘utterly impossible to obviate all the evils attached to the use of | 
|, cesspools ; and they must be regarded as temporary substitutes 











requires to be treated on its own merits, and according to the | 
local circumstances able to affect the general result. 

The late General Board of Health, and the first Metropolitan 
Commission of Sewers, in the commencement of their mis-| 
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chievous career, attempted to overthrow the reputation of the 
engineers who were forced conscientiously to oppose their 
ignorant dogmatism, by attacking the correctness of the laws 


would not adopt their doctrines. The commission printed 
and circulated, at the expense of the nation, a series of attacks 
upon the hydrodynamical formule universally received by 
scientific men; and it instituted a series of trial-works for the 
sake of proving its own rash assertions. So utterly ridiculous 
were the results of these experiments, that the commission 
itself suppressed them; and, although they cost more than 
£4000, no trace of them is to be discovered in the science of 
applied hydraulics. Nevertheless, Mr. Chadwick would not 
abandon his crotchets upon small-pipe sewers; and though 
even he refrained from enforcing the use of 2-inch house- 
drains, as he evidently at first contemplated, yet for a long 
time he compelled the towns unfortunate enough to fall under 
his influence to use 3-inch pipes from the separate houses, 


streets. As was naturally to be expected, failures occurred 
in every direction in works executed thus in defiance of ex- 
perience and common sense, and a prejudice was created 
against the use of that invaluable material, iz its proper place— 
the glazed stoneware pipe. Nor did the mistakes of the late 
General Board of Health stop here. It contended that sewer- 
age ought strictly to be separated from drainage; and thus, 
as we have had occasion before to remark, rendered necessary 
the execution of double works. It propounded most absurd 
doctrines with respect to the economical application of what 
it styled ‘* sewage manure,” and induced the local authorities, 
who were dazzled by the authority and influence of these 
impudent dispensers of Government patronage, to look to the 
disposal of the sewerage of their towns as a source of revenue. 
Unfortunately, the cause of sanitary improvement’ has been 
made to suffer from the delusions thus practised; confidence 
has been shaken by these repeated official attacks upon received 
science, and the new doctrines attempted to be enforced in 
their stead have proved to be utterly worthless; whilst the 
disappointed expectations of the local authorities, with respect 
to the disposal of their sewerage, have either led them, in some 
cases, to the commission of great injustice, or have indisposed 
them to attempt its removal from the towns under their con- 
trol in any manner whatever. 

The result of our recent experience in these matters has, how- 
ever, proved, that if glazed stoneware pipes be laid with a good 








fall, and if they be kept clean by the use of considerable 
quantities of water, they are perhaps better adapted for sewer- 
age purposes, within certain limits, than any other material. 
There is great danger of stoppage in house-drains, if they be 
formed of pipes less than 4 inches in diameter, when the fall is 
not less than 1 in 60; if the fall should be more than that, the 
diameter should be increased to either 5 or 6 inches, according 
in local circumstances. In consequence of the difficulties in 
the manufacture of glazed pipes, it may be questioned whether 
it be desirable to use them of a greater diameter than 12 inches, 
at least unless the pipes should be supplied by the best makers ; 
and it must be, under all circumstances, a question of economy 
whether the larger pipes, or brick sewers, should be used when 
the volume of water and the rate of inclination are such as to 
require a large transverse section, so far at least as the sub- 
main sewers of a town are concerned. But the main sewers, 
or those carried on under the streets in which there is the most 
busy traffic, must always be constructed so that they can be 
visited and repaired without interrupting the general business 
of the community. In order to effect this object with safety 
to the workmen employed, it will be essential to provide for 
the ventilation of the sewers. If the gases evolved from the 
sewerage do not exist in a concentrated form, it does not 
appear that they are, in the state in which they usually exist 
in sewers, injurious to health, however disagreeable they may 
be; and therefore the outcry against sending men to cleanse 
sewers must be set down as an attempt to get up an excite- 
ment by an affectation of spurious sentimentalism. Be this as 
it may, the dimensions and the inclinations of large sewers are 
more correctly deduced from the ordinary laws of hydronamics 
than those of house-sewers, because the conditions of flow in 
them are of a more normal character ; and we do not believe 
that we could do better than refer our readers to D’Aubuisson’s 
“ Traité d’Hydraulique” for a clear and simple statement of 








our scientific knowledge on this subject. As to the clap-trap 
| assertions that pipe sewers are ‘‘self-cleansing,” and that 


of hydrodynamics, which regulated the practice of those who | 
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, 5 , é uses, | come, on a large scale, the difficulties attending the disinfection 
and even in many cases to use 4-inch pipes as main drains in 








| Wandle without being subjected to any description of purifi- 





brick sewers are ‘“‘ sewers of deposit,” we would only observe, 
that at Croyden it has been found necessary to construct a 
great number of visiting-pits, and to flush the pipe sewers 
once a week, which seems a strange proceeeding in the case of 
self-cleansing sewers ; whilst it is notorious that a well-executed 
brick sewer does not require an equal amount of care to that 
bestowed on these model works. 

The question of the disposal of the matters collected by a 
system of town sewerage has lately assumed a considerable 
degree of importance, on account of the disgraceful reckless- 
ness with which the General Board of Health allows its satellite 
local boards to contaminate the watercourses of the country. 
We have heard of lawsuits on this subject which have arisen 
at Durham, at Stratford-upon-Avon, at Croydon, at Luton, 
and doubtlessly many others have escaped our notice. There 
can be no justification for a wrong of this kind; and since the 
Patent Sewerage Manure Company have so successfully over- 





of the sewerage of a town of 65,0U0 inhabitants, there can be 
less excuse then ever for such culpable carelessness. The re- 
moval of the solid and liquid refuse from a house is at all times 
a charge incumbent upon a tenant; and all the expenses of per- 
forming that operation, if effected by sewers, we hold ought 
equally to be borne by him. In a moral, or even in a politico- 
economical point of view, it must be a matter of indifference 
whether the produce obtained by the process of disinfection be, 
or be not, able to cover the outlay necessary for that operation. 
Of course it would be preferable that the fertilising properties 
of the sewerage water should be retained; but the most im- 
portant consideration for society is, that the waters which leave 
the sewerage-works of any town should so leave them as to be 
innocuous. A very imperfect and unsatisfactory attempt has 
been made at Croydon to effect this object; but it consists 
simply in the retention of the solid and most worthless parts 
of the sewerage, which are then mixed with Boghead charcoal, 
or some other analogous mineral charcoal (which acts rather 
as an absorbent than as a chemical agent); whilst the water 
containing all the soluble salts is allowed to flow into the 


cation. At Leicester, Mr. Wicksteed has constructed a 
very complete and beautiful establishment, in which the 
sewerage is pumped into a series of reservoirs, and there 
exposed, in a state of almost perfect quiescence, to the in- 
fluence of a mixture with a strong solution of the hydrate of 
lime, which not only admits of a more perfect separation of 
the solid matters in suspension, but also counteracts and 
neutralises the carbonic and hydrosulphuric gases, as we before 
observed; and appears at the same time to neutralise other 
organic acids whose nature has hardly yet been ascertained. 
We are not prepared to say what may be the value of the 
materials obtained from either of these modes of treating 
sewerage: time, and essays on a large scale, will solve that 
question ; but any person who would examine and taste the 
waters flowing from Mr. Wicksteed’s works, as we have done, 
must be convinced that the main difficulty of disinfecting the 
sewerage has been very successfully overcome by him. This 
is far from being the case at Croydon, and the watercourse 
immediately beyond the catchwater reservoirs of the so-called 
filter-house is lined with the peculiar filiamentary growth to 
be so often observed in streams subject to sewerage pollution. 
The ultimate result of Mr. Wicksteed’s operations is, in fact, 
as superior to that obtained at Croydon as the mechanical 
arrangements of his establishment unquestionably are ; and, 
although we confess that we feel some anxiety as to the com- 
mercial result of the bold speculation he and his friends have 
entered into at Leicester, we feel no doubt whatever with 
respect to the merits of his system as a mode of disinfecting 
sewerage, or to the imperative duty of every local authority 
to adopt something of the same description. It appears that 
the cost of the works at Leicester has been about £25,000; 
but as these were trial-works (in the true sense of the phrase), 
Mr. Wicksteed appears to believe that a new set, of the same 
working power, could be constructed for £18,000. The cost 
of making and drying the manure is about £3,000 per annum 
in this case, or at the rate (without interest on capital, super- 
intendence, depreciation, agency, or distribution) of about 
15s. per ton. It would, therefore, seem by no means an 
exaggerated or too favourable statement of the case to say, 
that the application of this system ought to be self-paying, at 
least. But our principal reason for attaching importance to 
the result of Mr. Wicksteed’s experiment is, because it proves 
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that for all practical purposes the only difficulty attending the 
disinfection of sewerage is a money difficulty, which ought 
never to be allowed to justify a community in the neglect of 
a duty. The application of liquid sewerage manure, in the 
thanner adopted at Ragby, is another attempt at the solution 
‘ this problem, which is likewise questionable as a com- 
sercial operation. It is our intention to visit the works at 
this spot, if possible, and to make the whole subject of the 
disposal of sewerage the subject of a separate article. 

We conclude this series of remarks upon the application of 
engineering science to sanitary improvement nearly as we 
began them, by warning the public that, after all, the success 
of engineering works of this description will depend greatly 
upon its own application of the advantages offered to it. At 
Leicester, a good system of drainage has notably diminished 
the rate of mortality : at Croydon, great evil has been inflicted 
by the attempt to carry out the crude notions of men who 
knew nothing of the sciences they pretended to reform. In 
many cases the advantages of the introduction of the constant 
water supply, at high pressure, have been compromised by the 
wasteful extravagance of the inhabitants themselves. The 
public of any town, therefore, which is about to attempt sani- 


-tary improvements, must be careful in the selection of compe- 


tent advisers, and allow them to exercise their judgment in the 
appreciation of the local conditions which require to be taken 
into account. The unsupported assertions of the General 
Board of Health have already done great mischief. If the 
public would only learn by their failures, that calling names by 
no means proves facts, and that the attempt to impose inflexible, 
arbitrary rules, will be sure to be attended by disappointment 
and loss, the short reign of that body may still have produced 
some good. Engineering is not learnt in a few days, nor can 
it be said to have any invariable practical laws. Men who 
have long studied that arduous profession must, therefore, be 
allowed to exercise their discretion in the modifications of the 
ordinary laws it may be desirable to make : the greatest danger 
lies in dogmatism. 





WHAT IS A CUBIC FOOT OF GAS? 

Tus late Charles Matthews was in the habit of depicting the 
perplexity of a French visitor to our shores in his attempts to 
discover the meaning of the word “box.’’ Scarcely had he 
stepped on board the Dover packet, than he was taught that he 
carried a “box” in his waistcoat pocket, filled with snuff; 
next he finds the cabin-boy learning to “ box” the compass ; 
next he is desired by the custom-house officer to open his 
*“box’”’ of wearing apparel ; then he finds the parterre of the 
hotel planted with ‘box ;”” he takes a place per mail-coach, 
and is advised to secure a seat on the “box,” from whence the 
coachman soon after points to an elegant chateau, and calls it 
a‘ box; ” till at length, on passing a mob of ferocious-looking 
ruffians, he learns that this is caused by a couple of half-clad 
blackguards who are going to ‘‘ box;” and this brings on 
the frantic climax—* then England is all box!” 

But it is not foreigners only who find themselves puzzled to 
discover the true meaning of many common expressions. Not 
long ago the late Sir Robert Peel threw the entire House of 
Commons into a quandary by asking, ‘“‘ What is a pound?” 
and to this hour we believe no one in that assembly has ever 


ventured upon a definition; nor did the great querist himself 


ever solve his own enigma. 

It is not in a spirit of this kind that we have placed the ques- 
tion which stands at the had of our present article. On the 
contrary, as a solution of that question cannot be otherwise 
than interesting to the majority of our readers, we will do our 
best to furnish an answer to the query. 

What is a cubic foot of gas? We fancy that we can hear 
twenty voices exclaim, ‘‘ It is 1728 cubic inches;” though 
no greater fallacy could be promulgated than such a reply 
displays. A cubic foot of gas must indeed be 1728 cubic 
inches; but many, many are the circumstances required to in- 
sure the correctness of this conditional axiom. 

Before proceeding to make hare-soup, Mrs. Glass advises 
her readers to ‘‘ catch the hare ;” and, before attemping to 
determine what a cubic foot of gas is, we must ascertain 
“‘ what is a cubic foot.”” Long and laborious have been the 
exertions of philosophers'in various countries to demonstrate 
the exact proportion ‘of weights to measures, and no little dis- 
crepancy exists at the present moment with regard to these 
results. In France the subject has been handled by the most 





eminent experimentalists of that science-loving country, and in 





England the question has been, as: it were; transmitted down — 
through Rumford, Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn, and Mr, : 
Fletcher, to Captain Kater, whose results; though not in per- | 
fect harmony with some of the great French authorities, are. 
nevertheless regarded as virtually correct in this country. The 
experiments of Sir George Shuckburgh Evelyn—quoted in the 
88th volume ‘of the <‘ Phil. Trans.,” and corrected by Mr. 
Fletcher in the 4th volume of the ‘‘ Phil. Journal,” with the 
thermometer at 60 degrees, and the barometer at 29°5—gives. 
252°506 grains troy as the weight in air of 1 cubic inch of 
water: consequently, a cubic foot of such water would weigh 
909 ounces 10,368 grains troy. Captain Kater, whilst ad- | 
mitting the great correctness of Sir George Shuckburgh Eve- 
lyn’s experiments, has come to the conclusion that, at the 
temperature of 62 degrees and 30 inches of the barometer, a | 
cubic inch of water weighs 252°458 grains; and that, there- f 
fore, a cubic foot of such water on the level of the sea, and in| 
open air, weighs, when counterpoised by brass weights, 62°321 _ 
pounds avoirdupois: so that the actual weight of a cubic foot | 
of water in vacuo will be 62°2457 pounds avoirdupois. Accord- | 
ing, however, to the proportions of the English and French | 
foot, as established by the experiments of the Royal Society , 
and French Academy of Sciences for the latitude of Paris—the | 
temperature being 55 degrees Fahrenheit, the English cubic | 
foot of water weighs 533247 French grains, or 437489°4 
English grains, which is equal to 62°4985 pounds avoirdupois, | 
or 258°175 grains per cubic inch English. The difference be- || 
twixt this and the deductions of Kater cannot fail to strike the | 
attention of every careful observer, and to show the extreme || 
difficulty ®f procuring, even with an inelastic fluid like water, | 
a correct result: how much more difficult it must necessarily , 
be with air, we will now point out by a comparison of the two | 
operations. | | 

To determine the bulk.of a cubic foot of water, we begin, 
as a matter of course, with pure or distilled water recently | 
boiled, so as to expel the air which it may have absorbed || 
from the atmosphere ; and, assuming Kater’s number to be |, 
correct, we must provide ourselves with brass weights. Here, | 
however, on the very threshold, we meet with an insuperable | 
difficulty, which must always render Kater’s ‘result doubtful 
with regard to all others—we do not know the specific gravity 
of the brass weights he used, and it now cannot be deter-), 
mined! So liable are even the most acute observers to error, ! 
that it now appears Kater forgot one of the most important || 
parts of his inquiry, when he unfortunately selected brass as || 
the material of his weights. Had he taken copper, or any 
other pure metal, an error would have been impossible ; but 
in using a variable alloy like brass, without giving its exact || 
specific gravity, he has left us for ever in doubt. The cause || 
of this is very obvious, and arises out of the well-known fact, | 
that bodies displace a volume. of air in proportion to their |, 
bulk, and not to their weight; so that any person using) 
brass of less specific gravity than the brass of Kater, will; 
obtain less water in his cubic foot than 62°32Llbs.; and any 
one happening to use brass of a higher specific gravity, will | 
obtain more than 62°32Ilbs. : therefore, it is now useless to || 
agitate the question of perfect accuracy; for even if it could || 
be shown that Kater’s numbers are right, it would be impos- 
sible, without his identical weights or measures, to copy or 
imitate his results. 

The specific gravity of the weights is not, however, the 
only difficulty we experience in following Kater; we must 
make our trials, and obtain our results, on the spot where he 
operated, if we wish to be exact: the influence of latitude 
and longitude, and the precise height above or below the 
level of the sea, must all otherwise be taken into account and 
compensated for. The following experiment will show the 
necessity of attending to these conditions :—Take a tolerably 
delicate balance, and weigh upon it, with platinum weights, 
1000 grains of wax; then, with the least disturbance possible, 
let the whole be carried to the top of a high house: it will now 
be found that the wax is heavier than the weights; but on 
descending to the basement, the equilibrium will again be 
restored, and precisely similar effects would accompany the 
rise and fall of the barometer. Moreover, as a pendulum 
vibrating seconds in London would not vibrate seconds at 
Liverpool. so if 62'3211bs. of water equal the bulk of 1 cubic 
foot of water in London, it follows that the same weight of 
that fluid cannot possibly:be equal to a cubie foot at Liver- 
pool; and we have already seen that, as regards London and 
Paris, this difference is by no means inconsiderable. 
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Admitting, however, that we have paid due attention to | 
every point, and that by accident we have employed brass 
weights of the same specific gravity as those of Kater ; have 
operated on the spot at the same temperature and pressure, | 
and on the level of the sea; and have, in fact, succeeded | 
in getting our 62-321 Ibs. of water to occupy the space of one | 
cubic foot ; our next object is how by this means to measure 
out one cubic foot of air, or other elastic fluid. To empty the | 
water from the vessel, and fill it with air, would seem a simple 
enough operation ; but then it is next to impossible to remove 
the whole of the water, a portion always adhering round the 
sides, and in the angles of the vessel, which, therefore, can- 
‘not be emptied, and consequently entails an error. We are 
'|hence compelled to resort to another method, which, though 
'|not. quite unobjectionable, is yet sufficiently accurate for all 
‘| practical purposes, and consists in causing the water to expel 
| from another vessel a quantity of air proportional to its own 
bulk, and afterwards weighing the water which has caused the 
‘| expulsion of the air. 

One of the best arrangements of this kind hitherto invented 
\is-due to the ingenuity of Mr. Alfred King, of Liverpool, a 
sketch of which will be given below: it is formed essentially 
of a narrow-necked vessel, with an upper and lower orifice ; 

the latter being closed by a stop-cock, which opens into a re- 

ceiver placed beneath, and from which the air is capable of 
‘being driven out by the descent of the water through a curved 
‘tube, or inverted syphon, which prevents the air from escaping 
| into the superior -vessel during the time of the experiment. 
| Proper openings, fitted with stop-cocks, are arranged in the 
| lowest vessel for the escape of the gas, and for drawing off the 
| water; which latter, being weighed with care on a delicate 
| balance, indicates, of course, by the aid of suitable calculations, 
the exact amount of air displaced from the lower compartment, 
l'or air-holder. We now subjoin the sketch and lettered 
reference. 
























































A, the upper vessel with its two narrow necks, the lower of 
which is seen closed by the stop-cock C, to which is attached 
the bent tube, or inverted syphon, D; the upper opening of 
_A communicates with a funnel, to the lower part of which an 
outlet and stop-cock are attached, as seen at H. 


| 
| E is the lower vessel, or air-holder, which is provided with 
| 


a stop-cock at F, for permitting the escape of the air operated 
on; and at G there is another stop-cock for the withdrawal and 
‘weighing of the water which has fallen from A. 

| From our previous remarks, the use of the instrument seems 
almost self-evident ; but as several conditions require to be 
‘complied with, to-insure accuracy, we will take a hasty glance 
-at the operation of testing a meter or gasholder by this appa- 
ratus. 

Having opened the stop-cocks C, G, and F, let a quantity of 
water be poured into funnel B until it issues freely from G, 
»where’ it must be allowed.to cease dripping ere. this. and the 
| stop-cock C are closed : by the aid of the water we have filled 








ithe syphon-tube, and wetted the sides and angles of the appa- 


ratus to an average condition. Make nowa secure connection 
between the stop-cock F and the meter or gasholder to be 
tested, and notice by a pressure-gauge the pressure thus com- 
municated to the vessel E; next fill the vessel A with water, 
and permit the excess to escape by the overflow-cock H, so as 
to leave the narrow neck of A completely filled ; then turn the 
stop-cock C, and the water flowing down into E will expel 
therefrom into the meter or holder a quantity of air equal to 
its bulk; after which, the stop-cock F being shut, and G 
opened, the water may be drawn off and weighed, and the ex- 
periment repeated any number of times, taking care to comply 
with the following indispensible requisites :—The water must be 
distilled, and should have heen recently boiled; its tempe- 
rature ought to be 62 degrees Fahr.; the barometer ought to 
be at 30 inches ; the level of the locality should be as near as 
possible that of the sea; the pressure upon the vessel E, as 
shown by the gauge, ought to remain exactly the same after 
the operation as before it, or allowance must be made for the 
difference ; and it is advisable that the vessel A, when filled full, 
shall hold so much water that as nearly as possible 62°321 lbs. 
flow into E when the stop-cock C is turned. 

It would be, of course,.a very great advantage if the upper 
vessel held exactly the requisite quantity of water to represent 
a cubic foot, under the conditions indicated ; and such a state 
of things might, without doubt, be brought about for any 
particular locality ; but, in that case, the apparatus could not 
be removed elsewhere, for the reasons before given, without 
ceasing to be correct. We may, therefore, rest contented 
with a near approximation, which will enable us, at the 
trouble of a mere rule-of-three solution, to obtain all we want, 
as will now be demonstrated by a recital of several experi- 
ments made at the meter-manufactory of Messrs. Crosley and 
Co., No. 103, Southwark Bridge Road, London, on the 11th 
December last. 

The apparatus employed had been made and tested with 
great care by Mr. King, in Liverpool, and was regarded as 
practically correct for that town : the water had been recently 
distilled, and as the thermometer was below 62 degrees, this 
water was purposely heated to 65 degrees, and run through 
the apparatus until it fell to the desired temperature; when, 
all other circumstances being favourable, it was made to expel 
air, five times in succession, into a nicely-graduated holder, 
provided with a compensation cycloid to equalise the pressure. 
The balance employed to weigh the water was extremely deli- 
cate in its indications, and had been constructed by Mr. De 
Grave, of St. Martin’s-le-Grand: the weights were new 
standard weights of brass. By this means, it was found that 
the upper vessel held precisely 62°2434 lbs. of water, at 62 
degrees, which is ‘0775 less than the quantity resulting from 
Captain Kater’s experiments, ‘and amounts to an error of 
only 5s @4ssth part, or about 1} per 1000; so that we) 
have now three numbers in constantly diminishing ratio 
towards the west, as the representative of a cubic foot; | 
at Paris it is 62°4985 ; in London, according to Captain 
Kater, 62-321; and in Liverpool, according to Mr. King’s | 
apparatus, it must be 62°2435 Ibs., which is by no means | 
improbable ; and if so, we may regard the instrument now in | 
Mr. Crosley’s possession as a standard cubic foot for the 
latitude. and longitude of London, and therefore a most 
invaluable adjunct to his establishment. | 


Hitherto we have spoken only of the measurement of air ; | 


and, in fact, whenever a meter or other vessel is to be tested, 
air only must be used, as many of the constituents of coal gas 
are very soluble in recently distilled water. Even air itself is 
not altogether free from this objection, but with coal gas the | 
error becomes enormous; thus a three-light meter, known to) 
be correct with air, was found to be 24 per cent. slow. with | 
coal gas, in consequence of having been recently filled with | 
water. We must therefore use gas, only for the purpose of | 
ascertaining the mechanical qualities of a m:2ter, such as steadi- | 
ness of movement, want of undue pressure, and so forth; but | 
in no instance ought it ever to be depended on as a means of | 
testing the correctness of registration; since even in the case | 
of dry-meters, the oil contained in the diaphragm is. apt-to | 
condense the. hydrocarbon of the gas, and thus vitiate the | 
result. Moreover, air, to say the least of it, has the unde- | 
niable advantage of cheapness. | 
As a general conclusion, we may perhaps be permitted to 
express our regret that the exact weight of a cubic foot of | 











-water has not been verified in. all the large towns of Great | 


Britain; that a standard cubic foot will measure a cubic foot 
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English all over the world, is quite certain ; but it is equally 
certain that the weight of water which it will hold cannot be 
the-seam upon almost any two points of the earth’s surface. 





THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE THAMES. 
Tere is a provision in the 135th clause of the Metropolis 
Local Management Act to the effect that ‘‘the Metropolitan 
Board of Works shall make such sewers, or works, as they 
may think necessary for preventing all or any part of the sew- 
age within the metropolis from flowing or passing into the 
River Thames in or near near the metropolis; and shall cause 
such sewers and works to be completed on or before the 31st 
day of December, 1860.” This provision was introduced for 
the purpose of calming the agitated state of public opinion 
prevailing at the period of passing the act with respect to the 
i foul state of the waters of the stream formerly described as 
“deep but clear,” but which, within the memory of man, has 
certainly become of a totally different character. Far be it 
from us to pretend that it would not be desirable to remedy a 
state of our noble river, at the least unpleasant, even if it be 





glomerated upon its banks. But, before entering upon a dis- 
cussion of the means hitherto suggested to obtain this result, 
4}we would protest against the arbitrary style of legislation 
which pretends to cut the knot of all practical difficulties, by 
}merely saying that such and such things shall be done on or 
before certain days. What next, as Mr. Cobden would say, 
if the inhabitants of London refused to sanction the raising of 
the rates for that purpose? or if such difficulties should arise 
as to render it physically impossible to complete the works 
within the stipulated delay? The system upon which the 
intercepting sewers are to be constructed is not yet settled, 
and we know not how much longer our autocratic Premier 
may delay even that first step. He has already occasioned 
the loss of two years, and done incalculable mischief by his 
intervention in a matter entirely beyond the province of his 
official duties, and by patronising a few mischievous dabblers 
in amateur engineering. He is likely to do so again; and 
then, what next? But, supposing all preliminary difficulties 
removed, it will require at least twelve months to complete 
the drawings and specifications of a work of this colossal mag- 
nitude; and we are sure that it will not be completed in the 
space of three years, with all the machinery and appurtenances 
necessary “to prevent all or any of the sewerage from flowing 
into the Thames.” By the way, the act employs the word 
sewage. Is it English? Sewerage we believe to be the more 
correct word. 

Mr. Robinson, in his paper upon ‘ The Past and Present 
Condition of the River Thames,” read at the Institution of 


\j Civil Engineers, on the 22nd January, made a very laudable 


attempt to call the attention of that eminent body to a subject 
of such local and national importance ; but the system he pro- 
posed for the attainment of the desired object of the improve- 
ment of the river was so manifestly absurd, that it must be a 
matter of surprise that a man of his ability should have com- 
mitted himself to it. Mr. Robinson proposed, in fact, to 
establish a chain of locks across the Thames at London Bridge, 
so as to exclude the tidal water, and to maintain the level of 
the soft upland waters 12 inches below the level of the ordinary 
spring tides—his object being to cover the banks of the river 
with a quantity of water of considerable depth, so as to avoid the 
danger asserted to be created by the exhalations from the fetid 
mud thrown down from the tidal and sewer waters. The dis- 
cussion which took place upon the communication of this project 
was of an interesting description ; but it was too discursive, 
too conversational in its character, for it to have been of much 
practical value. Nevertheless, the interests involved in the 
solution of the question are so great, that we hold it to be the 
duty of every inhabitant of the metropolis to urge all parties 
intrusted with the direction of public business, of a nature to be 
affected by the state of the river, to imitate the Institution of 
Civil Engineers in the attempt to ascertain the true principles 
which should guide our efforts for the improvement of the 
Thames. It is only by a careful investigation of the scientific 
phenomena, the sanitary influences, and the commercial in- 
terests involved, that clear views can be adopted with respect 
to the course it would be advisable to adopt; and it is high 
time that some such investigation were undertaken, for truly 
the state of the Thames is far from being such as it could 
easily be made, with reference to either of the considerations 
above alluded to. The evils which at present arise from the 











not positively injurious, to the health of the population ag-. 





state of our river, and it must be confessed that they are nume- 
rous, are attributable, to a great extent, we believe, to the 
want of system which has been allowed to prevail in the admi- 
nistrative measures adopted, and to the independent, and often 
antagonistic, jurisdictions established with respect to a subject 
which, more than any other, requires to be treated with a uni- 
form and comprehensive spirit. The following remarks have 
been drawn up with thehopeof drawing attention in amore gene- 
ral manner than Mr. Robinson, or the other parties who have 
lately discussed it, have done, to this national question ; but it 
is far from being our object to dogmatise in any way on so com- 
plicated a subject ; for, having devoted much time to its investi- 
gation, we have become the more painfully convinced of how 
little is really known which is likely to be of any practical 
value. 

In Mr. Weale’s *‘ London Exhibited in 1851,” a sketch of 
the hydrography of the valley of the Thames was given, from 
which we propose to borrow largely, because we are not aware 
of the existence of any other brief but general notice of the 
physico-geographical conditions affecting the district, and 
because it contains references to the authors who have treated 
upon the various details connected with the subject. It will 
be our cbject, as far as possible, to quote the names of the 
authorities consulted; but it is so hard at times to ascertain 
the source of commonly received opinions that it may happen 
that merit may not always be given where it is due. If any- 
body should, therefore, consider that his claim has been over- 
looked, we shall always be happy to correct an error; and, | 
indeed, we feel the greater necessity for such appeals to the | 
consideration of our readers, on account of the immensity and 
the complication, so to speak, of the subject under con- 
sideration. 

The Thames, as is well known, serves to diseharge the 
waters of a district of an irregular outline, but with a general 
direction from west to east ; the length of this valley is usually 
stated to be about 230 miles, and its width to be, on the 
average, between 25 and 30 miles, although it is difficult to 
assign any very correct limits of this description; the drainage 
area is variously estimated to be between 6027 and 6500 
square miles. The length of the navigable portion is stated to 
be 204 miles, of which 70 miles are subject to the action of the 
tides. Atthe origin of the main stream, the river flows from the 
oolitic series of strata, and throughout its course it continues 
to run over, and receive affuents from the cross valleys of the 
strata above the oolite; but it is important to observe, that the 
whole of the tidal influence is exercised upon that portion of 
the Thames which runs through the tertiary formation known 
as the London clay; and that in consequence of the locks, 
mill-races, and dams of the upper stream, the alluvial matters 
furnished by the strata of greater antiquity than the London 
clay, can have very little mfluence upon the character of the 
bed of the river in the lower part of its course. The bed of 
the tidal portion of the Thames must therefore either be formed 
in the clay itself, or be lined with the detritus of the gravel- 
beds occasionally traversed, or with the alluvial matters trans- 
ported by the tides. Perhaps the affluents of the main stream 
may have some influence upon the character of the alluvions ; 
but, generally speaking, they have been as much modified in 
their action by the obstructions created to their flow, as the| 
Thames itself has been. The mouth of the Thames is also 
situated upon the London clay formation, although the chalk 
outcrops upon the southern bank in an intermediate portion of 
the lower reaches of the river; and we have already called 
attention to the peculiar fact, that the tidal waves, sweeping 
respectively along the southern and the eastern shores of Eng- 
land, meet and carry into the upper tidal reaches of the’ 
Thames the alluvial matters they have detached in their 
passage. 

The barge navigation of the Thames begins at Lechlade, on 
the Isis, situated at a distance of about 146 miles from 
London, and 204 miles from Sheerness, and at an elevation 
of 258 feet above the low-water line at London Bridge. At 
Lechlade, the Thames and Severn canal locks into the Isis, 
which continues through Blenheim to Oxford, receiving the 
Evenlode in its course, and at Oxford joins the Charwell, and 
communicates with the Oxford canal, Near Abingdon, the 
Windrush falls into the Isis, and the Wiltshire and Berkshire 
canal locks into it. From this point it continues to near 
Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, where it is joined by the Thame ; 
and thence it continues to flow onwards under the name of 
the Thames, passing through Wallingford, apes, | 


















































‘Maple, Durham, Henley ; 


| Darent, are used for the purposes of navigation. 


upper parts of its course at least ; 
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and near Reading it receives the 
Kennet, which is itself rendered navigable in part of its 
| course, and communicates with the Kennet and Avon canal, 


‘connecting London by water-carriage with Bath and Bristol. 


Near Maidenhead, the Loddon joins the Thames ; at Staines, 


'the Colne falls into the main stream; at Ham, it receives the 


| Wey, which in its turn connects with the Basingstoke canal, 
‘and the Wey and Arun navigation. A little above Kingston 
‘the Mole falls into the Thames, and the last lock upon the 
river is placed at Teddington, a short distance above Rich- 
‘mond. From thence to ‘the sea the Thames is subject to the 
‘action of the tide, receiving in its course such streams as the 
Brent, the Wandle, the Fleet, the Lea, the Ravensbourne, the 
Roding, the Cray, and the Darent—some of which, such as 
the Brent, the Wandle, the Ravensbourne, the Lea, and the 
In the latter 
twenty miles of its course, the Thames does not receive any 


iaffluents of importance, and it falls into the Northern Ocean 
‘at the Nore in a species of bay, which also reeeives the 
| Medway. 


The volume of the River Thames is insignificant, in the 
for it appears from observa- 
\tions made by Mr. J. Rennie at Wiadecr, in June, 1794, that 
‘the quantity of water which then came down the river did not 
exceed 961 cubic feet per second. Mr. G. Rennie states 


‘that in 1835 the volume at Laleham was about 1153 cubic 


‘feet per second, and at Kingston 1600 cubic feet per second. 
Mr. Anderson’s observations at Teddington indicate a mean 
volume of about 1357 cubic feet, varying - between the extreme 
‘range of 700 and 2050 cubic feet per second. The affluents 
‘which fall into the river in the tidal portion, bring down a 
|considerable quantity of water; but even with their accession 
‘the volume of the fresh water of the Thames, in the lower 
part of its course, bears a very insignificant proportion to 
that carried into it by the tide. It has been calculated, that 
in consequence of the numerous locks, weirs, and dams, the 
velocity of the Thames in its upper portion does not exceed 
two miles per hour on the average. 

The tides of the Thames present this remarkable peculiarity, 

















that in consequence of their being produced by the united wave 


lof the southern and eastern tides, the latter of which is twelve 
| hours behind the former, the day and the night tides of the 


iriver are equal. They are considerably affected by the wind 
| prevailing at the embouchure, and have undergone some very 
'remarkable modifications since the year 1833, when the old 
London Bridge was taken down. ‘That structure, in fact, pro- 
| duced nearly ‘the effect Mr. Robinson desires to restore, for it 
80 effectually barred the progress of the tidal wave, that there 
‘usually was a difference of level of two feet between the sur- 
faces of the water respectively above and below bridge at the 
‘highest and lowest points of the tide. At page 69 of Mr. 
Beardmore’s ‘‘ Hydraulic Tables” (second edition), that gentle- 
/Man quotes some ‘observations made in the year 1720 and 1849, 
| when the Thames presented the normal conditions of its old 
and new regimes, which show that the times of the flood and 


| 
lebb tides had varied as follows :— 


1720. 1849. 

h m. h. ‘m. 

Time of flood, spring tides ....... ~ BF wees & 
»» ebb, - eee ee a 

» flood, neap tides ........ 2 - asco, & 2 

» ebb, » stesvee: O GB asce 6. 


Formerly, also, the time of high-water spring tides at London 
Bridge was 1" 37™ after Sheerness, whereas now it is only 
> 20" later ; and the difference of time between the high- 
water spring tides at London Bridge and Teddington Lock has 
diminished from 2" 13" in 1823 to 1" 47™ in 1845. The 
range between the highest and lowest points of the tides has 
also varied in as remarkable a manner ; and this is perhaps 
most strikingly exemplified in the district above the bridge. 
At Battersea, for instance, the range of spring tides has in- 
creased about 4ft. 3in.; at Putney it has increased about 
4ft. 4in.; at Kew, 3ft. 4in.; and at Teddington Lock, 
2ft. 5in.; the spring tide range at London Bridge itself 
having increased from 16 ft. 9 in. to 19 ft. 9in.; or, to: express 
the increase in the same manner as before, 3 ft. Nor have 
these been the only modifications in the conditions of the 
Thames, for Mr. Beardmore states that Messrs. Rennie and 
Page have found the areas of the water section, at the 
followng positions in the river, to have been modified as 
follows :— 











| Area below Low Water. | Area below High Water. 
Locanity. | —$_— 
1823. | 1831, 1845. |} 1823. | 1831. 1845. 





| Feet. Feet. | Feet. | Feet. Feet. 
| | 





eet 
230 yards N. of Westminster | 
Bridge ‘ oa 3,939 3,487 5,642 || 19.348 | 20,046 | 20,953 
Near Whitehall Stairs | ; 4,757 | 6,570 | 6,845 | 21,168 | 23,660 | 24,744 
» Hungerford ,, . ./| 3,891 8,920 | 6,458 | 19,974 | 21,822 | 24,768 
» Waterloo Bridge . . | 3,752 | 3,947 | 4,276 | 20.570 | 20,005 | 22,705 
» Bouverie Street . ., 4,332 | 3,900 | 6,153 | 18,291 | 18,210 | 22,005 
» Blackfriars Bridge. . 3,976 3,381 | 4,320 16,958 | 17,203 | 15,460 


| 
| 





whilst the tidal velocities had increased, between 1821 + ail 
1853, in the distance between Southwark and Westminster 
bridges, upon the average of the first of flood, from 149 to 
166 feet per minute, and upon that of the first of ebb, from 
206 to 242 feet per minute. 

We have entered upon these details for the purpose of 
showing that, firstly, the interests involved are of a very 
complex nature, and of what may truly be called colossal 
magnitude ; and, secondly, that the natural laws which operate 
upon the condition of the Thames are equally complicated and 
important. A river which acts as the drain for an area of 
6500 square miles of the richest country in the world; which 
serves directly or indirectly as a channel of communication 
between the various parts of England, and in its lower portion 
is the highway for the commerce of a capital unparalleled in 
its magnitude and importance; which sets in motion so many 
mills, and supplies so many industries; such a river ought 
neither to be tampered with by shallow empirics, or allowed 
to deteriorate in consequence of the mismanagement of in- 
competent authorities. There are few subjects more adapted 
to be treated upon a uniform system than our principal river ; 
yet, if the number of acts of Parliament which have conferred 
powers and rights with respect to it be taken into account, it 
would appear as if it had been the intention of the Government 
to allow the various interests to become involved in endless 
confusion. There are cited, in “‘ Priestley’s Historical Account 
of Inland Navigation,” the titles of not less than 38 acts passed 
between the reigns of Henry VI. and George IV., or the years 
1423 and 1829, having reference to the navigation alone. 
Doubtlessly many others have since then been passed upon 
the same subject; and in addition to these and the varions 
charters, there is an endless number of acts to regulate the 
construction of the docks, bridges, the canals, water-works, 
and sewers upon its banks. The general superintendence of 
these various establishments is divided, in a very irrational 
manner, between the Admiralty, the Corporation of London, 
the Commissioners of the Upper Navigation, and the Trinity 
Board. It has followed from this divided jurisdiction, that| 
the state of the Thames is far from being at present such) 
as it ought to be, or it might be made; nor can any very’ 
decided improvement be effected until the whole question has} 
been examined in all its bearings, or until the control of a! 
river, which, perhaps more than any other part of the public 
domain, requires to be treated as a whole, shall be brought} 
under one administration: it being always understood, that) 
in so recommending a consolidation of the existing jurisdic- | 
tions of the Thames, we in nowise recommend that they) 
should be transferred to the Government. On the contrary, | 
we would prefer the creation of one representative body, | 
charged with the control and management of all matters 
affecting the Thames, perfectly independent of the mischievous | 
intervention of either the Admiralty, or of the Trinity Board, | 
or of any department of State. Emphatically, however, do we 
say, that no one is at present in a position to propound a 
scheme for the improvement of the river, with any chance of, 
success, until greater unity be introduced into its administra- | 
tion, especially as it is impossible to say what are the precise | | 
duties or the limits of the powers belonging to the various } 
bodies we have named. 

It may be worth while to add, in order to show the magni- | 
tude of the interests involved, that the population of the valley | 
of the Thames may be estimated to exceed 4,665,000; and) 
that their wealth, comfort, and happiness depend to a great, 
extent upon the state of that important thoroughfare, which at | 
the same time must exercise a very decided and direct in- 
fluence upon the sanitary conditions of the district it traverses. 
This latter question is at presnt involved in some obscurity, | 
for we are not yet in possession of a sufficient amount of in-| 
formation upon the causes which affect the health of large 
populations, to be able to assign the precise influence of any 
one of them; but it appears from the quarterly returns of 
the mortality for the period, October, November, December, 
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1855, that the counties traversed by the Thames presented a 
very favourable rate of mortality, although the metropolitan 
districts modified that rate in a very decided manner. Both in 
the case of the rural and of the metropolitan counties of the 
valley of the Thames, however, the mortality in the last 
quarter, at least, may be stated to be lower than that observable 
in similar districts in other parts of the kingdom. 

In one of our next numbers we propose to return to the 
investigation of some of the schemes proposed for the im- 
‘provement of the river, aud to state our own opinions as to 
ithe best course to be adopted with respect to this national 


‘object. 








Circular to Gas Compantes. 
Four out of the fourteen gas bills now before Parliament have 
' gone through the preliminary stages, and passed into com- 
|mittee without opposition ; but petitions have been presented 
against ‘the under-mentioned, and some of them appear likely 
, to be persisted in :— 


Bartu.—Electors, burgesses, and rate-payers, in public meeting assembled. 
| Ocaupiers of houses, and gas consumers. 


| H. Oliver. 
CHELTENHAM.—The Improvement Commissioners. 
| Gas consumers. 


| GLOUCESTER.—-Mayor, aldermen,, and citizens. 
Justices of the peace. 
Charles Walker. 
| Knotrineiey.—Aire and.Calder Navigation Proprietors. 
| LANCASTER.—Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. 
Commissioners of the Port. 
George Martin, and Rev. J. Turner. 
James Williamson. : 
WAKEFIELD.—Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. 
Wanpswortu.—The Phoenix Gas Company. 
West Ham.—The Highway Board. 
Sir Samuel M. Peto, and G, P. Bidder. 
» Wexymouru.—Mayor, aldermen, and burgesses. 
Worxsor.—Local Board of Health. 


In the Bath case, the rejected agitation of Sheffield, Liver- 
pool, Boston, Burnley, Blackburn, Hereford, and numerous 
other places, has been at work with, it is to be hoped, the 
‘usual results of discomfiture and failure. 

Much attention has been excited upon the subject of the metal 
aluminium, and we perceive that many applications for patents 
connected with its use have been made. The ideas which 
originate these patents are, of course, based upon the presumed 
properties of the metal as detailed to us by the French che- 
mists, with an additional colouring gained from the imagina- 
tion of the inventor. It is superfluous to say that, under such 
circumstances, the results are but little likely to justify the ex- 
pectations of the patentees; hence a few words of advice upon 
the subject may prove of use to the over-sanguine. The metal, 
so far from being almost as infusible as cast iron, or even 
silver, melts more readily than zinc, and remains fluid upon a 
piece of dry wood, without sensibly burning it, as happens with 
tin or solder, It unites with scarcely any of the metals, and 
when united, in almost every instance loses its power of resisting 
oxidation ; thus it affords no chemical protection to iron, as 
zinc does, but acts with it precisely as happens with tin (7. e.), 
the iron rusts wherever it is exposed to air and moisture ; nor 
does the aluminium itself resist, under these circumstances, the 
same decomposing influences; on the contrary, it becomes 
rapidly coated with a white powder (alumina), and scales off. 
Tin and aluminium do not unite, but when brought into tem- 
porary contact by the intervention of another metal, the alumi- 
nium soon oxidises ; with lead aluminium refuses to combine, 
though copper takes up a portion, and forms with it a bronze- 
coloured alloy. It may be made to unite with mercury, but 
the amalgam is very unstable, and soon oxidises. Upon the 
_whole, therefore, we very much question whether this much- 
_talked-of metal will ever be of much practical use, except when 
employed in its pure state; and at present the high price of 
aluminium (more than £30 per lb.) entirely excludes it from 
employment. It is, indeed, every way probable that a cheap 
mode of manufacturing it will soon be discovered, and something 

of the kind is already whispered about; but until the event 
becomes a marketable fact, we see no reason to indulge in 
prospective hopes that aluminium will ever substitute tin. 


Correspondence. 


| THE LIVERPOOL, METER-TESTINGS. 

_Srz,—In the JovgnaL or Gas Lienzine of Jan. 22, I find a 
letter from, Mr. Edwards, deputy-engineer to the Liverpool United 
Gas Company. 
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I had almost- determined to have published the letters I have 
received from Liverpool, which fully.corroborate every statement 
I have. made, without any observations of mine, and leave the 
public to form its own opinion of the truth of Mr. Edwards’ asser- 
tions; but, as a public officer, I feel called. upon, in vindication 
of my character and report, to make some remarks upon this letter, 
which, I hesitate not to say, does not contain one word of truth 
from beginning to end. 

Now it is quite clear that Mr: Edwards is not a little annoyed 
at my having alluded to him in my observations on the company’s 
reply to the report of the corporation. | 

r. Edwards first alludes to my haying stated that Mr. King, 
did not object to my mode of testing the consumers’ meters in| 
Liverpool. I therefore again assert that Mr. King said over and | 
over again, and that in the hearing of. Mr. Kitchen, that he could ' 
not see the least objection to it; and Mr. Edwards repeatedly ex- | 
pressed himself satisfied with all I did; and this will appear from | 
the following letters. 

Mr. Edwards then goes on to say that I attempt to support my | 
statements by saying that I attended to all suggestions made by | 
him. I again assert that I did attend to everything, suggested, | 
not only by Mr. Edwards, but every officer of the company;that 
attended to report upon what took place; and this is confirmed by | 
Mr. Kitchen’s reply to.my second question. 

I would now refer to what Mr. Edwards states as facts, and | 
leave you and your readers to judge whether any reliance can be| 
placed in one word he has written. 

It is stated that on the 7th of July I was introduced to Mr. 
King by Mr. Kitchen at.the company’s office. Now, as I was 
in London on the 7th of July, Ido not hesitate to tell Mr. Edwards 
that he has here told a wilful lie. 

“ On Mr, Kitchen explaining the purport of, Mr. Taunton’s visit | 
to Liverpool, Mr. King, with his usual urbanity and without hesita- | 
tion, told Mr. Taunton he would willingly give him such assistance | 
as he might require.” 

Now this is a direct contradiction to the statement made by the, 
company in their reply to the report of the gas committee, it being | 
there stated that Mr. King, at my request, granted me the assist-| 
ance of two men. This I.denied in my letter to the chairman of 
the gas committee; but it has been well observed by Mr. Kitchen, 
that this part of Mr. Edwards’ letter must have been dictated b 
Mr. King, as Mr. Edwards was not present, and up to this time 
had not seen Mr. Edwards. 

Mr. Edwards goes on to say, that on the 9th of July a large box 
was conveyed to the company’s ottice, containing three dry meters, 
an old 3-light water-meter, an old decayed drum, and some tools, 
Now this sub-engineer of the Liverpool United Gas Company has 
told about as much truth in describing the contents.of this box as 
the date of its.arrival; and I would.here inform Mr. Edwards, that 
I was in London on the 9th of July, and also the box and its con- 
tents. This must be considered another wilful lie; and I would 
here observe, that this box and its contents were not conveyed to 
the company’s office till the 23rd of July. This Mr. Edwards can 
satisfy himself of by applying at the Left Luggage Office, Lime 
Street Station. 

Mr. Edwards now tells us he is very particular in enumeratin 
the contents of the box, because I had said I provided myself with 
water-meters, and dry meters; but Mr. Edwards has omitted to 
state by what means -he obtained access to that box, for he never 
saw the inside of it unless by the aid of skeleton keys, tools which 
I am quite unacquainted with. 

Now Mr. Edwards well knows that I had with me in Liverpool 
four dry meters, the numbers of which he pretended to record in | 








book; and when I stated that I provided myself with water-meters 
as well as dry meters, this was truth (although this is something | 
which Mr. Edwards is quite unacquainted with); but, as Mr. King | 
preferred the dry meters for testing, it was quite useless to unpack | 
them. As to’the defective measuring-drum referred to in this letter, | 
I took with me for the purpose of showing the consumer that, if a| 
water-meter got defective through age and other causes, it was the | 
company that lost by it. This 1 explained to Mr. King, who quite | 
concurred in the propriety of so doing; and Mr. King observed that 
he never saw a wheel so defective before. | 

The old 3-light water-meter was taken for the purpose of being | 
opened, if necessary, to explain to the gas committee or the con- | 
sumers the working of the meter, and. which I did before I left 
Liverpool. | 

This letter of ‘Mr. Edwards goes.on to state, that on the 10th of 
July I tested my three dry meters by the company’s apparatus; 
but before describing this apparatus, I would observe, that on the 
10th of July Iwas in London. Now, I cannot imagine that any 
of the readers of the Journat or Gas Licutine would have any 
more confidence in the Liverpool testing apparatus after it has been 
described, than they can in the statements of the deputy-engineer 
of the Liverpool Gas weap I would here state that I did not 
leave London for Liverpool till the 18th of July. 

It was stated by Mr. Kitchen, at the meeting of the council on 
the 9th of January, that he (Mr. Kitchen) accompanied me to. Mr. 
King, when Mr. King went through several experiments; but. his 
meters did not act correctly, owing, as he said, to their having just 
been painted. This statement of Mr. Kitchen was quite conreet; 
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‘and Mr. Kitchen, after,having his patience well-nigh exhausted, 
|was obliged to leave without anything being done; and another 
day was fixed upon by Mr. King, when everything was promised 
to.be ready. 
But it will be proper that I should here explain the mode of 

testing meters adopted by the wy Gas Company, and the 

pparatus in use. It is quite true they have a something they 
lone gasholder, and is supposed to contain 4 eubie feet; but Mr. 
King informed me many times that they never used it for testing, 
‘but merely to supply the water test-meters with air; and this 
, vessel, which will not allow the pressure of 1 inch without the 
| water being driven out, is filled with air by the aid of an old pair 
of bellows. The air then passes to the water testing-meters, said 
to require adjusting every morning; indeed, I was told by those 
\in the testing-room that the consumers’ meters tested in the morn- 
ling by the water test-meters, gave a very different result in the 
lafternoon. This statement I proved to be correct; and yet Mr. 
‘Edwards has dared to say I expressed my admiration with the 
‘testing apparatus, and said it was the most accurate I ever met 
| with, except my own. It is true I expressed my admiration of 
ithe building, which I had been taken through by Mr. King, who 
| stated at the time the sum that had been expended. I then said 
I had not seen anything like it in London. I think this will fully 
explain that matter. Mr. Edwards then states that my three dry 
meters, upon being tested by the company’s apparatus, my 5-light 
‘and 10-light were found to correspond, but the 20-light showed an 
error to the amount of 5 per cent.; and this, too, after two of them 
had been connected together. This I deny, and state that each of 
\my dry meters agreed with the company’s test-meter; and Mr. 
King expressed himself much satisfied that the meters I had 
‘brought for testing the Liverpool meters agreed with his testing- 
meter. (I whould here give Mr. King every credit for having a 
correctly adjusted meter for this testing, although things turned 
out so unfortunate with them afterwards.) I then told Mr. King 
I had an old 3-light wet meter, and stated that it was not correct 
\in its registration, but inaccurate to the amount of 24 per cent., 
‘and not 3 per cent., as stated by Mr. Edwards; and it proved to 
\be so. Mr. Edwards then states that, after several days spent in 
| testing at the company’s office, we commenced testing at Compton 
| House, when he attended for the purpose of watching my proceed- 
\ings. Whether he did what he was enjoined, Mr. Smith’s reply to 
'my third question will show. . 
| ‘Mr. Edwards then states that the fourth meter tested was a 10- 
\light (I would here again inform Mr. Edwards that he is in error, 
as the 10-light was the fifth meter tested;—so much for facts), 
'which, when tested, I pronounced to be 5 per cent. fast by my 
‘corrected dry meter; and that the trial was repeated by attaching 
the 10-light and 20-light dry meters together, when a difference 
/was shown in the two dry meters to the amount of 5 per cent. 
| This I also deny, and state that my two dry meters corresponded, 
land still showed the 10-light water-meter to be 5 per cent. fast; 
and Mr. King being present, I requested him to examine it, which 
|he did; and it was this perfect agreement in the two dry meters 
which caused Mr. King to give orders for the 10-light wet meter 
|to be taken to the company’s office to be tested. (See Mr. Smith’s 
reply to my second paren This last experiment, we are in- 
\formed, was repeated, when my two dry meters were found to 
‘agree; and I then stated, these were only rough experiments, and 
‘not worth recording. I deny having made such an observation, 
‘and would refer the reader to Mr. Smith’s letter. 


The report of the company’s tester showed the 10-light water- 
meter referred to as only 14 percent. fast. It would have been ver 
strange if I had not been surprised at such a report. My wenbeert 
question will show it was Mr. King that asked me if I was quite 
sure my test-meters were correct; and, having every confidence in 
their accuracy, I at once said, “ Let them be again examined ;” 
\but before that examination was made, other testings were made 
at the company’s office, in the presence of Mr. Smith, of Compton 

|House (whose presence much annoyed Mr. King; and he, Mr. 
|King, repeatedly came to me to request him to withdraw, as he 
‘considered him very intruding); but before that gentlemen ar- 
rived, the 10-light water-meter was again tested in Mr. King’s 
presence, when it proved to be 5 per cent. fast ; and Mr. King then 
asked the prover how he came to send a report of the meter as 
being oniy 14 per cent. fast, when it proved to be what I had made 
it. After this 10-light had been tested, my 20.light dry meter was 
examined, when, by one of the company’s test-meters, it proved 
2 per cent. slow, and by another one of the company’s test-meters 
it showed the dry meter to be 33 per cent. slow; and, finding this 
error in two of the company’s testing-meters, I was determined, 
before I left that afternoon, to have my test-meter examined by 
the same that it was at first, when Mr. Edwards weap much op- 
posed it, saying that he had been quite long enough in that testing- 
room, and that the men would be wanting to leave, although I was 
told by the men they should not leave for several hours. The 
result of this testing showed my dry meter to be quite correct, as 
stated in Mr. Smith’s letter, 

I would here refer to another testing, as showing the defective 
state of the company’s testing-meters. While absent from Liver- 
peol, for a few io the company had some meters taken down, 
although they had promised the corporation that none should be 
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removed till the examination was concluded; and Mr. King called 
- attention to a 3-light Crosley meter, No. 24,845, index 13,600, 

which Mr. King said he found to be 5 per cent. slow. This meter, 
upon re-examination, proved to be 10} per cent. slow. It was then | 
found that the water test-meter of the company was not properly | 
adjusted. This Mr. King wanted to attribute to the prover being 
nervous on account of a stranger being present. This would not 
do for me. At another time I found one of these test-meters leak- 
ing; and when I called Mr. King’s attention to it, I was told that 
the same quantity was going in as the meter was losing. At an- |! 
other time one of them got sulky, and would not go at all although 
it was stated that they had been put in repair a few days previous. | 
So much for accuracy; indeed, it was at this juncture that it was. 
found necessary to make some alteration in the proving depart- 
ment, for soon after this Mr. Edwards was told by Mr. King that , 
he could not think of him going any longer with me, as the , 
company’s business was getting behind; but, having occasion to, 
see Mr. Edwards one morning, I found he was engaged uating | 
a new gasholder. This proved to me that they well knew they 

had nothing to depend upon. I think I have stated sufficient to 
show that the Liverpool apparatus could not be in any way de- 

pended upon; and this is fully supported by Mr. Smith’s observa- 

tion; and therefore all subsequent testings referred by Mr. Ed- | 
wards go for nothing. Mr. Edwards refers to my going to Mr. | 
Kitchen. This I did, not to tell him I was confounded at the result 


| 





of any testing in the company’s office, but that every obstacle was | 
being thrown in the way; and Mr. Kitchen’s reply was, “So long, 
as your test-meters are correct, go on with the testing.” 

Mr. Edwards refers to a 100-light meter at the Liverpool Work- | 
house. Now he knows that this meter was so defective that we | 
found it quite impossible to make a testing; for, after putting 40 
cubic inches of water in, we got 130 cubic inches out, which shows | 
that something must have been against the water-line plug, which 
prevented it coming out; and after repeated trials—sometimes 
the meter moving, and at others standing still—I said it was onl 
wasting the time to make any further trials, to which Mr. Edwards 
agreed. Mr. Edwards observing that I have laid great stress, 
upon testing the meters in St. John’s Market by the gasholder 
obtained from London, which he describes to be of the capacity of 
10 feet, I would here observe that Mr. Edwards never saw it, and 
therefore cannot tell if it is 10 or 20 feet; but he further states 
that the accuracy of this trial may be judged of when he states 
that the gasholder was filled and emptied 79 times. What he here’ 
alludes to I know not; for had this meter been correct, the gas- | 
holder would have been filled and emptied 100 times—the meter, 
having registered 1000 feet; but, being 53 per cent. fast, it 


= 
required filling 94} times; and I would here inform Mr. Edwards | 


that there were no errors in startings and stoppings; and if there | 
had been, it would oly have proved the meter still worse. I gave 


Mr. Edwards the result of this testing the next day, when he ob- 
served that he did not doubt the testing being a correct one, and | 
that they never thought of testing those large meters, but fixed | 
them as they came from the makers. I am charged with having | 
omitted one very important observation made by Mr. King, that 
unless my report was a favourable one for the company, he should 
consider my testings not worth a farthing; so that, Sener in-| 
accurate my test-meter (according to Mr. King’s and the sub-| 
engineer’s account), they would have said nothing, so long as I 
gave them a good report. 

Now, I would ask if there is one word of truth in this letter of | 
Mr. Edwards? Why haye the Liverpool Gas Company allowed | 
stigma to hang over their heads so many months ? Why was this 
not alluded to in the company’s reply, [ leave the public to deter- 
mine? Why have Mr. King and Mr. Edwards been trying to induce 
Mr. Smith, of Compton House, to give up his memorandums? Was 
it because they knew he could corroborate every statement I have 
made? I repeat the remark made by Mr. Edwards, that I should , 
have liked to have made some other observations, but will not, 
trespass further on your space than to say, that had some friend 
given Mr. Edwards that advice which he has dared to say he! 
gave me, he would not have written that letter. 4| 

I should observe, that as soon as I saw this letter of Mr. 
Edwards, I went to Liverpool, and had an interview with the 
Mayor and town clerk, in order to make affidavit upon my report; 
but by a recent alteration in the law, I found it could not be done. 

FREDERICK TAUNTON. 

P.S.. The original letters, of which these are the exact copies, 
may be. seen by the editor, or any person having authority from 
him to do so, on application to me. 

1, Lavinia Grove, Islington, London, 

Feb. 16, 1856. 


| 


| 


Cory.) 
1, Lavinia Grove, Caledonian Road, Islington, 
London, Feb. 4, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—By this post you will receive a copy of the Journar or, Gas 
Licatine of January 22, in which you will find, on page 36, a letter signed Thomas 
Edwards, of the Liverpool Gas Company. 

Now, as you are alluded to over and over again in this letter of Mr. Edwards, in 
connection with myself and the meter testings, I shall feel obliged by your repl 
to the several questions herein proposed ; an. as it is for publication, I would reques' 
that nothing may be quoted but the exact words used at the time, 

I would here state, that I have addressed a letter to Mr. Smith, of Compton House, 
Church Street (Messrs. Jeffery and Morrisb), having proposed several questions hav- 
ing reference to the testing of the meters of that establishmen, that gentleman having 
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THE JOURNAL OF GAS LIGHTING, 


{March 4, 1856. 





the company’s office. 


the JournaL or Gas Licntine. 


1. Do you recollect my stating to Mr. 
King that I would wish to have my test- 
meters examined and agreed to before I 
commenced the testings ? Please state 
what took place. 

2. Did you hear Mr. Edwards suggest 
any cross-testings? Please state any- 
thing you may r ber in tion 
with it. . 

8. When testing the meters at the 
Town-hall, at which you were present, did 
Mr. King make any other observation 
(when he found the meters were all fast) 
than he would state his objection to the 
mode of testing at the proper time? Did 
he say, because he considered my testing 
was not worth a farthing ? 





4. Do you remember when we were re- 
testing the meters at the company’s office 
those removed from Compton House), 
r. Smith being present, making his ob- 
servations of what took place? Did you 
hear Mr. King make any objection to the 


been present not only at the testings in the premises, but also at the retestings at 


I would also state, that this letter of Mr. Edwards is void of truth from beginning 
to end, and which I shall have no difficulty in proving in my letter to the Editor of 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


Frepericx TAUNTON. 


To Joseph Kitchen, Esq., Exchange Court, Liverpool. 


. Yes, I was present. Mr. King wished 
you to test your meters with his, aiter 
you had finished testing the consumers’ 
meters. 


To the best of my recollection, you 
adopted every suggestion made by Mr. 
Edwards. 


Yes ; when the Town-hall meters, like 
those previously tested, were found 
** fast,”’ he stated, that it the general re- 
sult of the testing was in his favour, he 
would say nothing about it; but that, if 
they were all wrong, he would object to 
the mode of testing: and when I asked 
him to state his objection, he said he 
would do so at a proper time. I have no 
recollection of his having said that your 
testing was not worth a farthing; nor am 
I aware that up to this time any objection 
to the mode adopted was ever thought of. 
Mr. King, more than once, told me that 
he considered you had every wish to act 
fairly, and that he considered you an 
honest man. 

I was not present; but Mr. King told 
me afterwards that he could not see what 
Mr. Smith could want there during the 
cross-testing of the Compton House 
meters, and that he considered it very 
impertinent in him to do so, 


meter being examined by one of the com- 
pany’s water-test meters, and found to be 
2 per cent. slow? 

9. Do you remember my requesting Mr. 
Edwards to let my test-meter be again 
examined by the company’s same test- 
meter that it was at first, when agreed to 
as correct? Please be particular in 
stating all that took place. 


10. Did Mr. King, at any time during 
the day you were at the company’s office, 
make any objection to your being present 
while the experiments were going on ? 

11. Have you at any time been applied 
to by Mr. King or Mr, Edwards for your 
memorandums having reference to the 
testings referred to? 

12. Did you at any time hear Mr. King 
or Mr. Edwards express themselves sa- 
tisfied respecting the mode or accuracy 
of my testings ? 


being examined by one of the company’s 
water test-meters, and being by it found | 
too slow—I think, more than 2 per cent, | 
I remember you saying to Mr. Ed-'! 
wards, “‘ I should like my meter to be | 
tried by that meter;” that you at the 
same time pointed to the next meter in 
the testing-room, stating that it was the 
one by which yours had been tested first, 
and proved correct. | 
Certainly not; on the contrary, when TI | 
entered the testing-room I met Mr. King, 
who said, “ How do you do? I am glad 
you are come.” } 
I have. 





Mr. Edwards, during the testings at 
Compton House, repeatedly expressed 
himself extremely satisfied with your pro- 
ceedings in the testing; and I did not 
hear him once express any objection to 
the mode, nor once question the accuracy. 


presence of Mr. Smith? Please be par- 
ticular in stating what you heard. 

5. Will you state the day of the month 
upon which we went together to Mr. 
King, after my arrival in Liverpool ? 

P.S,—I shall feel much obliged by your giving me any information upon any point 
I have omitted to propose a question. 


I do not recollect. 





“* [have read the letter signed Thomas Edwards in the Gas Journat, and at the 
commencement of which the following passage occurs, viz. :— 

***On the 7th July Mr. Taunton was introduced to Mr. King at the company’s 
office. On Mr. Kitchen explaining the purport of Mr. Taunton’s visit to Liverpool, 
Mr. King, with his usual urbanity, and without hesitation, told Mr. Taunton he 
would willingly give him such assistance as he might require, and proffered the use 
of the company’s testing apparatus.’ 

** Now, it so happened, there were _~ yourself, Mr. King, and myself present at 
the long interview had with Mr. King in his room on my first introducing you to him ; 
we did not see Mr. Edwards until afterwards, when we all three went down into the 
testing-room ; so that the above paragraph must have been dictated by Mr. King 
himself, because Mr. Edwards was not present. “ JosepH KircHen,” 


eet 
1, Lavinia Grove, Caledonian Road, Islington, 
London, Feb. 4, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—Herewith I send youa copy of the Jovrnat or Gas Lieutrxe, 
) which you will find, on page 36, a letter by Mr. Edwards, of the Liverpool Gas 

‘ompany. 

Now, as you were present at the testings of the meters connected with your esta- 
blishment (Messrs. Jeffery and Morrish, Compton House, Church Street), first as 
they stood fixed in your premises, and afterwards when removed to the gas office for 
a second testing, will you favour me by replying to the following questions, as I 
| have no doubt you are in the possession of the results of the testings and observa- 
| tions you made at the time ? 
| 1 would beg of you to understand that what I ask for is for publication ; therefore, 
let your replies be in the exact words used ; and, should you have recorded anything 

that took place which I have failed to ask, please favour me with it. 

I do not hesitate to pronounce tlris letter of Mr. Edwards, from beginning to end, 
the grossest libel that was ever penned, and which I shall clearly show in my letter 
to the editor of the Journart or Gas LIGHTING. 

I would here observe that I have addressed a letter to Mr. Kitchen, the chairman 
of the gas committee of the corporation of Liverpool, feeling confident that gentleman 
will be able to corroborate the statement I shall make. 

I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
Freperick Taunton. 

To Mr. Smith, Compton House, Church Street, Liverpool. 





[Copy.] 
Compton House, Liverpool, Feb. 5, 1856. 

My dear Sir,—I received this morning a copy of the JovurnaL or Gas LicuTinG 
published on the 22nd ult., containing a letter addressed to the editor by Mr. Ed-, 
wards. On reading that letter, I cannot help contrasting the tone and spirit of the 
writer with his observations made to me during the testings at Compton House, 
when he certainly appeared to be thoroughly satisfied with the correctness of your 
meter, and also with the entire course of your proceeding. Of course I can testify to 
nothing that occurred between yourself and any one connected with our gas office, || 
esol aed to or subsequent to the examination of the Compton House meters, and || 
when I was present in the testing-room at the gas office. I believe I was present ' 
during all the testings at Compton House, and I certainly did not hear you say so— | 
“ These are rough experiments, and not worth recording ;” neither did I hear Mr. 
Edwards think otherwise. }| 

My recollection of the testings of your meter at the gas office, I am confident, do 
not deceive me; and it tells me that the first of the company’s meters made your dry | 
meter 34 per cent. too slow: and their second meter, which you requested them to 
try yours by, made it correct: this proved a difference of 34 per cent. between their || 
own testing-meters. Now, if the Compton House 10-light meter, when taken to the | 
office, was tested by the meter which was 34 per cent. faster than the one which 
agreed with yours, in the first instance, and subsequently when I was present, it will 
account for the discrepancy betwegn 14 and 5 per cent. fast of the Compton House 
meter, upon which much stress is laid by Mr. Edwards. as 

Mr. Edwards compared my memorandums with his, and found them to correspond. 
Mine are as follows :— {} 


No. 29,957.—100 Ligurs. 
73 per cent. fast, with 44 pints surplus water, 
5. surplus waiter extracted. 
No. 22,797.—45 Licuts. 
14 per cent. fast, with 40 cubic inches surplus water. 
1 99 ” surplus water extracted. 1 
No. 17,679.—20 Licuts. 
cent. fast, with 5 pints surplus water. 
surplus water extracted, 
No. 17,854.—20 Licuts. 
5} per cent. fast, with 1 pint surplus water. 
5 surplus water extracted 
No. 17,671.—10 Liours. 
6 per cent. fast, with 22 cubic inches surplus water. 
5 Pos » surplus water extracted. } 
No. 11,494.—30 Licuts. | 
2} per cent. fast—water level. 
No. 32.—80 Licurts. | 
64 per cent. fast—water level. | 
I am, dear sir, faithfully yours, } 


74 per 
14 


” ” 


Mr. Frederick Taunton. Henny Smitz. || 


[Copy.]} 
1, Lavinia Grove, Caledonian Road, Islington, 
London, Feb. 11, 1856. j 

My dear Sir,—By this post I have forwarded you a copy of the JouRNAL or Gas || 
Licutine published Jan. 22, and beg to call your particular attention to a letter on 
page 36, signed Thomas Edwards, of tle ony pos United Gas Company. | 

As you on several occasions called in when I was engaged testing meters, I shall 
take the liberty of proposing two or three questions, and beg the favour of a reply to |! 
each, or any other evidence you can give which will tend toconfirm those statements 
I have made having reference to the testing of meters in Liverpool. 

I would beg to state that this letter is for publication in the next number of the 
Journat or Gas Licut1NG; therefore let those replies and observatious be the exact > 
words used. wig 

I would here observe that I have written to Mr. Kitchen, the chairman of the gas |; 
inquiry committee, and also to Mr. Smith, of Compton House, and received replies || 








1, Will you state whether the 20-light 
dry meter used for testing the Liverpool 
meters had a seal affixed on the top, or if 
the meter had any appearance of having 
been recently opened ? 

2. Did my two test-meters agree with 
each other when connected to your water 
meter under the shop-board? 


8. When an error occurred in conse- 
quence of Mr. Edwards having failed to 
record the progress of either meter, did 
you hear me say to Mr. Edwards, ** Let 
this go for nothing, and commence an- 
other experiment ? 

4. When Mr. King ordered the 10-light 
water-meter, No. 17,671 (found to be 5 per 
cent. fast), to be taken to the gas office 
to be tested, did he (Mr. King) say the 
report was to be sent to me? 

5. Did you hear me say, it would be 
better to give the results of over-charged 
and under-charged meters in pints and 
quarts, as I thought it would be better 
understood: and Mr. Edwards objected 
to it, and recommended it to be given in 
cubic inches ? 

6. Do you remember, when recording 
the results of the experiments, the trou- 
ble I had to get Mr. Edwards to make his 
own observations, saying, he felt unable 
to stoop, or a great difficulty in stooping 
(which I concluded arose from some affec- 
tion of the head), but that he could fully 
depend upon what | said ? 

7. Did you hear Mr. King ask me, after 
testing some of the meters at your louse, 
if I was quite sure the test-meters were 
quite correct, when I at once said, ‘* Let 
the meters be again tested at the com- 
pany’s office?” 

8. Do you remember my 20-light dry 








Your 20-light meter had a seal affixed 
when it was used for testing the meters 
at Compton House, and had no appear- 
ance of having been opened. 


They did, I am persuaded; had they 
not, the fact would have made such an 
impression on my mind thatI could not 
have forgotten it. 

It did occur two or three times that 
Mr. Edwards neglected to register a revo- 
lution ; then his notes differed from those 
taken by you and myself. In each case 
you said, “ Let this pass, and commence 
the test again,” or words to that effect. 

To the best of my belief, Mr. King’s 
words were, ‘‘ Bring the report here.” I 
do not remember that he said to Mr. 
Taunton or Mr. Edwards. 


I perfectly remember your advising the 
quantity of surplus water should be given 
in pints and quarts, and seconding the 
same myself; and that Mr. Edwards was 
desirous that it should be given in .cubic 
inches. , 


I do not think that there was one test 
applied to any meter at Compton House 
that I did not examine as well as your- 
self. Mr. Edwards would sometimes have 
been content with our report, but you 
would in no case be satisfied unless he 
looked himself. 


I do remember Mr. King asking you 
this question, and your replying as you 
state. 


I do remember your 20-light dry meter 





from both these gentlemen, which establish those statements I made in my report. 


I, without any hesitation, say this letter of Mr. Edwards is void of one vestige of 
truth from the commencement to the end ; 


ceive the next number of the JouRNAL containg my reply. 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 


To James Reay, Esq., Commerce Court, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


1. Did you hear Mr. King or Mr. Ed- 
wards make any objection to the test- 
meters or the mode of testing when you 
called in at Compton House? Please 
state anything you heard. 

2. When testing the Town Hall meters, 
you came in, also several members of the 
gas inquiry committee of the corporation; 
did you on that occasion hear anything 
said against the test-meters? 


3. Have you at any time until now 
heard anything said against them? 

4. As 1 saw you several times in con- 
versation with Mr. Edwards, may I ask 
if he at any time expressed himself satis- 
fied with me and the way the experiments 
were carried on? 

5. After some of the meters had been 
tested at Compton House, they were taken 
to the gas office for retesting; do you re- 
member hearing of Mr. Smith being Fa 
sent the whole of the day, and Mr. King 
being very much annoyed in consequence ? 


P.S.—Please favour me with all the information you can. 


[Copy.} 
1, Lavinia Grove, Caledonian Road, Islington, 


My dear Sir,—Knowing that you took very great interest in the testing of the 
meters belonging to the Liverpool Workhouse, from the fact of the repeated in- 
quiries you made as we progressed with them, I shall feel obliged if you will favour 
| me with replies to the questions herein proposed. | 

This is rendered necessary in consequence of a letter having been written by Mr- 


this, I think, you wil! admit when you re- 


FREDERICK Taunton. 


I was not present at any of the testings 
in Compton House.—J. R. 


TI was present a long time, and heard 
nothing said against the test-meters, but 
I think it was at this time that Mr. King 
made an observation to this effect, namely, 
that if the meters were incorrect, he would 
object to the accuracy of your test.—J. R. 


No.—J. R. 


He said nothing about the way the ex- 
periments were carried on, but he told 
me you were ** honest ” in the matter, and 
I agreed with him.—J. R. 


— 


I was not present at the retesting, but || 
have heard that Mr. Smith was present, 
but do not remember hearing that Mr. 
King was annoyed in consequence,—J. R. 


London, Feb. 11, 1856. 





——.. | 
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quest your particular attention to page 36. 


And I would also state that this 
number of that journal. 


tter 


1, As you often paid us a visit when 
testing the meters at the Liverpool Work- 





house, did you ever hear Mr. Edwards 
express himself satisfied with the test- 
} meters, and the mode adopted in testing? 
2. Do you remember it being stated at 
| the time that some of the meters were 
‘much over-charged with water, while 
others were very deficient; and that they 
| were never examined by any of the com- 
pany’s officers ? 

| 8. Do you remember looking in just as 
| we had ‘finished a testing of the meter 
under the stairs of an entrance opposite 
the building used (at that time) for a 
chapel, when I informed you (in the pre- 
sence of the company’s officers) that we 
had been testing that meter by a second 
test-meter, in order to prove that the 
first test was correct, and the result was 
the same by both tests? 

4. Did you hear Mr. Edwards express 
himself satisfied with me and the manner 
in which the experiments were carried 
on? 


| 5, Favour me with any other informa- 

| tion having reference to the testings, but 
for which I have omitted to ask. 

| 


Edwards, of the Liverpool Gas Company, and published in a journal devoted to the 
gas interest, a copy of which I beg to send, bearing date January 22; and would re- 


I shall have no difficulty in proving this letter a foul slander from the beginning to 
the end, and the concocters and writer ought to be dealt with as they deserve. 

I would here observe that I have written to Mr. Kitchen, the chairman of your 
committee, and also Mr. Smith, of Compton House, Church Street, and received re- 
plies from both those gentlemen, aay confirming every statement made by me. 

le 


and replies will be published in the next 


I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
To Dr. Bradley, Falkner Square, Liverpool. 


Freperick TauNnTON. 
At the Town Hall, as well as at the 
Workouse, I understood Mr. Edwards 
to express himself satisfied with the 
mode of conducting the experiments. 


Yes; and that Mr. Hughes (the ser- 
vant in the office department) stated he 
supplied water when he thought the me- 
ters required it; that he did not under- 
stand the principle of supply, but filled 
at hap-hazard. 

Yes, I perfectly recollect the circum- 
stance here stated; it was at the entrance 
to the medical wards, 


Having taken considerable interest, 
and attended many of your experiments, 
I upon several occasions, to satisfy my- 
self, inquired from Mr. Edwards whether 
or not he was satisfied with the mode of 
conducting them, and the strong impres- 
sion upon my mind is that he fully ap- 
proved, and expressed himself satisfied 
with all that had been done. In no one 
instance have I the slightest remembrance 
of his dissenting, in my presence, to the 
means adopted in testing those experi- 
ments. 





GRAVITY UPSET. 

Srr,—Some experiments of a highly interesting nature have 
lately come under my notice, and the results are so novel—so con- 
| trary to all our preconceived notions on the subject, that you will 
|confer a favour upon your readers, and upon the scientific world at 
large, by giving them a place in your paper. 

Mr. Clegg, in a letter to the Liverpool Town Council in Decem- 





ber last, proved by a formidable display of algebra (which, by the 
| way, was not read), a fact which from the days of Newton to the 
|date of the letter, had never, so far as I know, been disputed, viz., 
| that fluids of a low specific gravity flow through an aperture with 
| greater velocity than those of a higher gravity. This hitherto un- 
| disputed fact, however, turns out to be a fact no longer; the philo- 
sophers of all nations, even from Newton down to Mr. Clegg and 


“ my son,” were all wrong until 


used 
§-inch cocks and two argan 


lows :— 
air burnt faster. 


Mr. C 





— the aggregate. 
D 


tion in Liverpool. 


Th’ illustrious TaunTON came to set them right, 
And prove that light was heavyy—heavy light. 

Mr. Taunton, during his visit to Liverpool, exhibited to the 
committee of the Town Council the following experiments :— 

He filled a gasholder, which contained 10 cubic feet, with pure 
gas ; that is to say, with gas as pure as is doled out to the poor, ill- 
gas consumers of that —_ and discharged it through three 

burners. He then refilled the gas- 
holder with nine cubic feet of the same gas, and one foot of atmo- 
spheric air, and discharged it in the same manner. Now, I suppose 
no one will question that this mixture of gas and air would have a 
_ specific gravity than the gas alone; and yet, strange to re- 
te, in spite of Mr. Clegg’s algebra—in spite of the velocity ac- 
quired by “ falling bodies”—in spite of the “ constant M ”—nay, 
in spite of everybody and everything, this heavy mixture would 
flow out in nine seconds /ess time than the lighter gas. 
sir, I beg to say, the “facts” behaved most scandalously thus to 
subvert all our old ideas; but who shall question the experiments 
of a Taunton? who shall resist the force of truth ? 

The members being thus enlightened, the committee, at its next 

meeting, shortly after, proceeded to examine Mr. Taunton as fol- 


Now, 


Mr. S—--—-: To day, the gas adulterated with 10'per cent. of atmospheric 


Mr. Taunton: Nine seconds in thirteen minutes. 
: That is the natural consequence of adulteration. 
Mr. Taunton: Although it is a small quantity, it becomes a great quan- 


a future letter, I may notice a few other equally astonishing 
discoveries which have been made in consequence of the gas agita- 


C. J. Surrn. 











WATER-LINE INDICATORS OF METERS. 

Sm,—Permit me to acknowledge the information so kindly given 
by Mr. Warner, in his communication published in your December 
number, as to the water-line indicator in meters. 
not be considered ungrateful, if on behalf of myself, “and others 
in the gas world,” I take the opportunity of informing Mr. Warner 
that we really had heard of Messrs. Hulett’s patent before, al- 
though we were certainly not in the same 
Mr. Warner’s “ attempt” to remedy the defect complained of; it 
is a question which is to be the most regretted—the non-success of 
his “ attempt,” or the modesty which kept it concealed until the im- 


I trust I may 


sition with respect to 





rovement had been made by others. May I reciprocate Mr. 
arner’s kindness by informing him that, 12 years prior to the 
patent of Messrs. Hulett, meters were manufactured by Mr. John 
King, with water-line indicators similar in every respect, including 
those defects which Mr. Warner did not remedy. - . ‘, 
Our patent claims only the merit of utility, as by it the défect is 
entirely avoided. ‘ 'W. Smiru. ° 
City Gas-Meter Works, 
55, Skinner Street, Snow Hill, Feb, 25, 1856. 





Register of New Patents. 
1872.—Tuomas Enos, of Great Peter Street, Westminster, gas apparatus | 
manufacturer,, for ** dn Improvement in the manufacture of gas-meters, | 
and other articles for containing and supplying gas.” Provisional pro- | 
tection only obtained. Dated Aug. 17, 1855. 
The object of this invention is to prevent or retard the corrosive action | 
of those metal surfaces of gas-meters, gas regulators, and other articles | 
which are exposed to or brought into contact with gas. To attain this end | 
many plans have heretofore been adopted, but only with partial success. 
In the manufacture of gas-meters, gas regulators, and other apparatus | 
employed in the distribution or supply of gas, the inventor proposes | 
to avail himself of the use of the metal known as aluminium, either | 
alune or in combination with other metals, forming (by means of the | 
plating process or otherwise) those surfaces which are to be exposed to | 
the gas of aluminium. 


1943.—Cuar.es Esp.iy, of 21, Windmill Street, Church Street, Lambeth, | 

for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for regulating the supply of gas.” Patent | 

dated Aug. 27, 1855, | 
This invention has for its object improvements in apparatus for regulating 
the supply of gas. For this purpose the gas is introduced by a supply- | 
pipe into one compartment or chamber of the apparatus; from this chamber 
the gas passes into a second compartment or chamber; but its passage is | 
regulated by means of a valve, which is caused to close or open the passage ; 
(between the two chambers) more or less, according to the pressure of | 
the gas. In these particulars the apparatus does not differ from other | 
gas regulators. The valve for regulating the passage of the gas between | 
the inlet and the outlet chambers or compartments of the apparatus is | 
carried by a cover with turn-down edges, which enters a trough contain- | 
ing a fluid (by preference quicksilver), and this cover moves on points | 
or axes at one end, such points or axes being below the fluid. And in | 
order to compensate for the varying quantity of the edges of the cover, | 
which is from time to time immersed in the fluid, a tube containing fluid 
(by preference quicksilver) is fixed in the movable cover of the apparatus, 
in such manner that the fluid in the tube is for the most part at the end | 
of the tube most distant from the axis of motion of the cover, when the | 
valve is required to be most open; and so that the fluid in the tube may | 
flow more and more towards the axis of motion, as the valve is more and | 
more closed by the lifting of the cover by the pressure of the gas in the | 
apparatus. 

The claim is for the mode herein described, of combining a cover with | 
inverted edges with the valve, and suspending such cover on points or 
axes below the surface of the fluid in the trough, together with the appli- 
cation of the tube as explained. 


1978. Tuomas Bentxey, of Margate, in the co, of Kent, ironmonger, for 
“ Improvements in apparatus for heating water or other fluids by gas.” 
Provisional protection only obtained. Dated Sept. 1, 1855. 

This invention has for its object the construction of a portable apparatus 
for heating water or other fluids by gas, in such a manner that the appa- | 
ratus may be immersed in the vessel containing the fluid to be heated ; and | 
when the desired heat has been obtained, the heater may be removed, | 
For this purpose, a gas-burner, or burners, is fixed in a vessel, by prefer- 
ence of a conical form, at its lower parts. This vessel is closed at bottom, 
and has a descending tube, or tubes, to convey air to the burner, or 
burners, and an ascending tube, or chimney, to carry off the products of | 
combustion. These parts are made of such a height as to be greater than | | 
the depth of water or fluid to be heated. The gas is supplied to the, 
burner, or burners, by an indiarubber or flexible tube. 

When such apparatus is to be used, the gas is to be lighted, and the 
apparatus is to be immersed in the water or fluid, and retained immersed 
(by being weighted) till the desired temperature has been attained; the | 
heating apparatus is then to be removed, or the desired temperature may | 
be regulated and retained for any length of time by keeping the apparatus | 
immersed, and by regulating the quantity of gas burned. 

160. Joun Worpswortx Rorson, of Grundy Street, Poplar New Town, 
Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery appertaining to || 
water-closets and pumps.” Provisional protection obtained by the de- || 
deposit of a complete specification, Dated Jan. 21, 1856. 
The claim is for— | 
1. The conical cylinder, with ingress and egress tubes cast on the side 

thereof, thereby doing away with bed-plates, screws, &c., as used in a || 

former invention. ‘| | 























2. For the manufacture of diaphragms rendered impervious to air and 
water, and by which strength may be secured for any pressure. 

3. The inventor claims the whole of the arrangement of the self-acting 
service in all its parts. 


'f 
\| 
PROVISIONAL PROTECTION 
HAS BEEN GRANTED FOR THE UNDERMENTIONED INVENTIONS. 
297.—Rupotru Bopmer, of 2, Thavies Inn, Holborn, in the City of | 
London, for “ An improved lubricating oil.” Feb. 4, 1856, \| 
315.—ALrrep Avucustus De Recinatp Hetey, of 296, Oxford Street, | 
in the co. of Middlesex, glass merchant, for “ Certian improvements ' | 
applicable in the burning of gas.” Feb. 5, 1856. (| 
344.—Gxorce Warzzs, of 10, Palace Row, New Road, in the co, of || 
Middlesex, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of valves for || 





regulating the passage of gas and other fiuids.” Feb, 9, 1856. | 
— } 
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NOTICES:HAVE BEEN GIVEN OF INTENTION TO PRO- 
CEED,; WITH THE UNDERMENTIONED PATENTS. 
} 2263,—Ricuanp. Wiii1am Pynz, of Southwark, in the co. of Surrey, 
| builder, and.Wriu14aM Maxam,.of. London Road, in the same-co., gas 
| engineer, for ‘An ii inthe manufactureof gas.”” Oct. 10, 1855. 
2937.—Pauu, Maniz Sotomon, of Rue. Neuve, St. Eustache, Paris,. for 
“Tj ts in the manufacture of gas from peat, and. in. the coke 
| resulting therefrom, and also in the apparatus connected with that manu- 
| facture.” Dec. 28, 1855, 
198.—AnpDREW Suanks, engineer, 6, Robert Street, Adelphi, Westminster, 
and Francis Hersert WENHAM, engineer, Effra Vale Lodge, Brixton, 
Surrey, for “ Ji ts in-water-gauges,” Jan, 25, 1856, 
2303.—Samuet Kent, of Liverpool, in the co. of Lancaster, bookseller, 
for “‘ Improvements in purifying and measuring water, parts of which 
are appli to measuring other fluids.” Oct 15, 1855. 
237.— Wiii1am Henry Lancaster, and James Soiru, both of Liverpool, 
inthe co, of Lancaster, for ‘ Improvements in arrangements for the 
application af gas and atmospheric air to the generation of heat in furnace 
or other flues, and the consumption of smoke.” Jan. 29, 1856. 








Legal intelligence. 


COURT OF QUEEN’S BENCH. 
Fes, 22, 1856. 
SMITH vErsus GLOVER. 

Mr. O’Mattey, Q.C., Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. F. N. Lewis appeared 
for the plaintiff; Mr, M. Cuampers, Q.C., Mr. Creasy, and Mr. Parry 
for the defendant, 

The plaintiff in. this action described himself as a dealer in metal, living 
at No. 2, Spa Cottages, Clerkenwell; and he sued the defendant, Thomas 
Glover, of Suffolk Street, Clerkenwell, gas-meter manufacturer, his late 
master, to recover damages for false imprisonment and slander. The de- 
fendant pleaded the general issue, and also a plea of justification. 

It appeared that the plaintiff had been in the employ of the defendant 
as time,and gate keeper, and as. an agent for the purchase of metal, from 
Mareb, 1854,.to April, 1855, when he was discharged for carrying his own 
metal in his master’s cart. After his discharge the defendant caused him 
to be-arrested at.eleven o’clock at.night, at his house at Clerkenwell, and 
taken. to the station-house on a charge of embezzlement. The defendant 
searched the plaintiff's house, but found nothing; and he also several 
times searched a shop which the plaintiff used. in a metal business which 
he earried. on of his own, but claimed nothing. The plaintiff was taken 
before a magistrate upon a charge of embezzling the produce of some 
leather cuttings belonging to his. master, which he had sold; and at the 
request of the defendant, who said he could bring forward many more 
charges against the plaintiff, he was remanded for a week. He was again 
remanded at the defendant’s request; but, no other charge being brought 
forward, the plaintiff was committed, tried, and acquitted. The plaintiff 
now swore that he had purchased the leather cuttings in question from 
the defendant's brother, and other. witnesses proved the slander uttered by 
the defendant, charging the plaintiff with having frequently robbed him. 

Several witnesses were called, for the defence, in support of the plea of 
justification. The defendant, his brother, and the shopman all swore that 
they had not authorised the plaintiff to buy the leather cuttings on his 
own account, but they contradicted one another in some material par- 
tioulars, 

Lord Campset having summed up the evidence, 

The jury retired. at five o’clock to consider their verdict ; at half-past 
six they returned into court with a verdict for the plaintiff—Damages £5. 








(Sittings in. Banco.) 

CLAYTON ¥. FENWICK, 

| This cause was fully argued.during the last term ; but it is not necessary 
to report it at length, as the facts of the case are fully set forth in the 

judgment of the court, which is given verbatim. 

Mr, Justice Ente: In this case the defendant claimed to be jus- 
tified in the removal of turnpike-gates within the borough of. Teign- 
mouth, under the powers of the Local Board of Health, derived from 
the provisional order of the General Board of Health, confirmed by 
the 14th and 15th Victoria, c. 103, so far as it was authorised by 
the llth and 12th Victoria, c. 63—the Public Health Act of 1848, 
That. provisional order incorporated with it sec. 50 of the Towns Im- 
provement Act, 1847, which enacted that the trustees of any turnpike- 
road shall not collect any toll on any road within the limits of the special 
act, or lay out any money thereon, The gates in question were removed 
from a part of the Newcastle turnpike-road which is locally situate within 
the boundary of the borough of Teignmouth. Thedefendant relied upon 
two grounds to prove the validity of this part of the provisional order— 
first, that by sec. 10, the General Board of Health, in a case for the ap- 
plication of that act to a borough with a local act, was authorised to make 
a provisional order, with such regulations in all respects whatsoever as it 
might think necessary ; and, secondly, if this construction cannot be sus- 
tained, that the General Board in such a case was authorised by that 
section to make a provisional order, with such regulations in respect of an 
alteration or extension of the local act as it might think necessary. That 
the local act for North Shields, 9.Geo. IV., c. 37, sec. 27, enacted, in 
effect, that so much of the turnpike-road passing through North Shields as 
lies between houses built on both sides thereof shall cease to be a turnpike- 
road, and not be repaired by the trustees; and that the provisional order 
applying sec. 50 from the Towns Improvement Act of 1847, was an 

teration and extension of this section of the local act, and so was autho- 
rised by the Public. Health Act of 1848.. I am of opinion that neither 
ground can be-sustained. The.power given by the Public Health Act, 
see. 10, to the General Board. of Health, which is here in question, is to 
thake a provisional order for the purpose of applying the Public Health 
Act to the borough; and all the general provisions, and all the special 
provisions, for the alteration ofthe local.act, are to be such as they think 
necessary under the circumstances.. For this purpose, if the boundaries 
are not to be-altered, and if there is no local act, the Public Health Act is 














to be.applied simpliciter.. If the boundaries are .to be altered, or if there 
is a local act to be blended with the public act, there must be.such a pro- 
visional order as either or both of these purposes may require. The e 

of the section is, that if the Public Health Act is to be applied where there 
is a change of boundary, or where there is a local.act, the General. Board 
shall make a provisional order accordingly, with the regulations.which 
they think n under. the circumstances. This is not an absolute 
power of, propounding for legislative confirmation, either stmpliciter.or by | 
way of alteration of the local act, what the board thinks necessary, but a. 
power limited to.a detinite purpose; and though it may be said that it is, 
an absolute power of propounding, yet it remains with the Legislature to. 
confirm it. It is to be observed, that the effect of every clause in a pro-, 
posed bill is not easily foreseen; and the Legislature may. have special 

reason for limiting the power of propounding in a provisional order ; and 

it has referred to a certain limit of confirmation, ‘‘so far as authorised,” 

and no farther. The provisional order in question, by importing sec. 50 

from the Towns Improvement Act, proposes to disturnpike all the turn- 

pike-roads within the limits of the borough, and to destroy the property of 

the mortgagees of tolls to that extent there. Can such a regulation be 

said to be necessary for applying the Public Health Act, and altering. the 

local act so as to be applied therewith? It seems to me that the answer 

must be in the negative; and that so far from authorising it, the Legisla- 








ture has declared its intention of prohibiting it. By sec. 2, “street”? in | 
this act is to include any highway not being turnpike. By sec. 68, all | 
present and future streets (which includes highways and roads not turn- | 
pikes) shall vest in, and be under thecontrol of, the Local Board of Health; 
and the local board shall cause all such streets to be repaired. It thus | 
appears that turnpike-roads are expressly excepted out of the highways 
under the control of the local board. They have no right to repair them, | 
or to lay out money upon them, except in such cases as where there is to 
be an ultimate resort to the local board as surveyors of highways, under 
sec. 117, for contribution when the tu.npike funds have failed, By sec. 
117, the inhabitants of the district, under the local board, in respect of | 
property within the district, are exempted from payment of highway rates, | 
or other payments not being tolls, for repairs of highways in any place out | 
of the district. This exception of toll clearly includes turnpike toll, and 
the exception of each toll out of the exemption, by implication declares 
that they shall remain liable to turnpike toll. The provision for notice to 
all parties whose interest shall be affected by the provisional order, leads 
to the conclusion that turnpike trusts were not to be affected. Sections 
9 and 10 require full information of intended proceedings to be given in 
the places to be affected thereby, and specifically to the tuwn-clerks of 
any corporate body to be affected thereby ; and to the clerk of the com- 
missioners or trustees acting under any local act for lighting, watching, 
paving, watering, or improving any places to be so affected; and to the 
clerks of the justices acting for any petty sessional division within such | 
place; and to the clerk of the board of guardians of any union within such , 
place. If the Legislature intended that the property of turnpike trusts, 
might be taken away, there would be good reason for informing others 
than merely the parties above specified of a matter so important affecting 
their interests; but they are not specified; and this seems to me also te 
show that they were not to be affected by the Board of Health; and then | 
no notice could be necessary. If we refer to the Towns Improvement 
Act, 1847, from which sec. 50 was to be imported, we find that turnpikes 
are not excepted from the streets placed under the control of the com-!| 
missioners created by that act. The express exception of turnpikes out 
of the definition of streets, in the act of the following year, seems to! 
me intended to give security to the property invested in turnpike-roads, 
For these reasons—I think that the order in question, incorporating the 
sec. 50 above mentioned, was not authorised by the general power for || 
making a provisional order, nor is an alteration of the local act. The || 
further and minor question remains—whether the removal of these gates | 
can be justified upon the ground that they were within the prohibition || 
either of the 27th sec. of the North Shields Act, or of the 18th sec. of || 
the Turnpike Act. Both prohibitions seem intended for the same effect, l 
and contemplate the growth of towns, and “ prohibit turnpike-gates within || 
such streets and towns as have houses.or buildings ranging along both | 
sides thereof.”” These discriptions of streets, and also the terms “ towns | 
and streets,” are not precisely defined. The Legislature perhaps intended | 
to indicate some such principle as this—that those who travel should pay, | 
whilst those who move in the home concerns of daily life should be free. | 
But whatever was the principle intended, I am of opinion that the Legis- | 
lature did not intend to disturnpike every fragment of a lane which should 
happen to be between two opposite buildings; and after considering the 
local situation of the gates in question, as described in the plan, and com- 
paring it with the prohibition in the two last acts I have referred to, I 
have come to the conclusion that the.judgment should be for the defend- 
ant in respect of the Percy main gate, as was conceded in the argument; 
but that neither the Teignmouth nor the Churston gate. is within either 
prohibition, It follows that they were not prohibited; the removal of 
them therefore was unlawful, and as to this our judgment ought to be. for 
the plaintiff. 

Mr. Justice Cotzenmpce: This case depends, as to its principal point, 
upon the validity of a provisional order of the Board of Health, dated the 
25th of July, 1851, which has been confirmed by the 14th and 15th Vic., 
cap. 103, so far as it was authorised by the Public Health Act of 1848. 
The. simple. question therefore is, whether in the part of it under which 
the defendant acted it was so authorised. If it was, he. was justified 
in the act complained of; if it was not, our judgment must be against 
him. By sec. 10 of the Public Health Act of 1848, the General Board | 
of Health may, under the circumstances there stated, and which may be 
taken as applicable thereto, make a provisional order, with such provisions, 
regulations, contributions, and restrictions with respect to the application 
and execution of the act, or any part thereof (that.is the Pablie Health 
Act), and with respect to any such local act, and for the repeal, alteration, 
extension, or further execution of the same, and in all respects whatsoever, 
as they may think necessary under al} the circumstances of the case. 
Under this power a provisional order. has been made; and it, in terms 
renders applicable to this board of Teignmouth several clauses of the 
Towns Police Clauses Act of 1847, and the Town Improvement Clauses 
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Act of 1847; and, amongst others, sec. 50 of the latter. I quite agree 
that those clauses being so introduced do not acquire any validity here 
from their being parts of those acts of Parliament. I look upon them 
only as borrowed from those acts, and adopted in terms as new provisions 
by the board ; and the question is, whether sec. 10 of the Public Health 
Act authorises the board to make such a provision as that which is found 
in sec. 50. It is this: —“ The trustees of any turnpike-road shall not 
collect any toll on any road within the limits of the special act, nor lay 
out any money thereon.” I am of opinion that they were not so au- 
thorised. The provisional order may, by sec. 10, deal with three things :— 
|| first, the application and execution of the Public Health Act; secondly, 
|| with such local act, and the repeal, alteration, or further execution thereof ; 
'| thirdly, and in all respects whatsoever as they may think necessary under 
|] all the circumstances of the case. Now, first, the provision in question is 
'!not found in the Public Health Act; it is not, therefore, justified as an 
application of that act. Secondly, the local act here spoken of must be, 
‘| by the same sec. 10, a local act for paving and lighting (otherwise than 
| for the profits of proprietors or shareholders), cleansing, watching, regu- 
|| Jating, supplying with water, or improving the borough; or in any- 
|| wise relating to the purposes of this act—that is, the Public Health Act. 
‘| But the local act, under which the gates pulled down were erected and 
|| standing there, is the Ist and 2nd Will. 1V., cap. 77—a mere ordinary 
‘'turnpike act; and the authorities who carry it into execution are ex- 
| pressly forbidden from expending any money received under it in im- 
' proving or repairing any street, or collecting any toll; nur does it in 
| any. way relate to the purposes of the Public Health Act. It is clearly, 
'|therefore, not such a local act as the 10th section contemplated. If, 
| therefore, the order can be sustained, it must be under the very general 
| words which form the third and last branch. These words, it is admitted, 
'\are so general, that they must receive some limitation; and the only 
| question is, whether the limitation should be wide enough to include the 
|| provision in question. The words, “ in all respects whatsoever,” cannot, 
'|I think, be dissevered entirely from those which precede. It would 
‘| be hardly grammatical to say, without more, that the board might make 
|'an order “in all respects whatsoever,” as they might think necessary. 
|| And if grammatical in language, the section would give a monstrous power 
'|never contemplated. It must, therefore, be read with reference to what 
|| precedes; and I think the words were introduced merely out of caution, 
|| to give the board the powers, as to the Public Health Act and the local 
| act, in all such respects (if any) as have not been covered by the special 
| words preceding. But, even if the widest construction be the proper one, 
||to extend to any matter concerning the health of the borough, it appears 
'to me not maintainable to hold that the existence of a toll-gate across a 
|| road, or the collecting a toll there, has any connection whatever with the 
| health of the inhabitants. I think, therefore, on this short ground, that 
|\the order is bad, and consequently that the plaintiff is entitled to my 
|| judgment. With respect to the extent of the judgment, I agree with 
\|my brother Erle, that it must extend to the Teignmouth and Churton 
|| gate. As to the Perey main gate, the judgment must be for the defendant. 
| Mr. Justice Crampton: I concur with Mr. Justice Erle. 
\| Chief Justice Campsetx: The first question submitted to usin this case 
\is, whether the trustees under the local act of the Ist and 2nd Wm. IV., 
|\e. 72, for repairing the roads from North Shields to Newcastle, are 
|| entitled to collect the tolls mentioned in that act within the borough of 
Teignmouth ; and it is admitted, that if this question is answered in the 
I} negative, the other questions are immaterial, and judgment must be given 
for the defendant. ‘The trustees are entitled to collect the tolls in question 
‘| within the borough of Teignmouth, unless their authority to do so is 
, taken away by the provisional order of the Board of Health, dated the 25th 
‘of July, 1851, for the application of the Public Health Act (11 and 12 
| Vie., c. 62) within the borough of Teignmouth—this provisional order 
| having been confirmed, along with several others applicable to towns, by 
14 and 15 Vic., c, 103, which enacts that these provisional orders shall, 
|so far as they are authorised by the Public Health Act, be absolute, and 
|, be as binding and have the same force and effect as if the provisions of 
the same had been expressly enacted in this act. By the provisional 
order, it is ordered and directed that the several enumerated sections of 
the Town Improvements Act, 1847, shall be incorporated with the said 
| Public Health Act, as applied to the corporate borough of Teignmouth ; 
,and among these is section 50, whereby it is enacted that the trustees of 
any turnpike-road should not collect any toll on any road within the limits 
| of the special act, or lay out any money thereon. It is admitted, that if 
/the introduction of this section of the Towns Improvement Act into the 
|provisional order is authorised by the Public Health Act, it would take 
|away the right of the trustees of these roads to collect the tolls referred to 
|| within the borough of Teignmouth. The power of the Board of Health to 
‘make this provisional order is regulated by the 10th section of the 11th 
jand 12th Vic., c. 62, which enacts “that they shall make a provisional 
| order under their hands and seals of office, with such provisions, regula- 
tions, conditions, and restrictions with respect to the application and exe- 
cution of this act, or any part thereof, or with respect to any such local 
act, and for the repeal, alteration, extension, or for the execution of the 
same, and in all respects whatsoever as they may think necessary 
under all the circumstances of the case.” It is contended on the part 
of the trustees that, as no power is here given to introduce any part of 
the Towns Improvement Act into the provisional order, the introduction 
of section 50 of that act.is unauthorised and void. I conceive the 
scheme pursued by the Board of Health in introducing this order, by 
reference to the section of the act of Parliament, is unexceptionable, 
if they do. not exceed their authority by the subject metters of the 
section.which they introduced. The section so introduced has no validity 
from its forming part of the act of Parliament; but if the substance 
of it might have been introduced into the provisional order, there being 
no prior enactment to that effect, no objection can be made to it, because 
it is introduced, by reference from the statute, verba relator, An objec- 
tion is then made that the prohibition to the trustees, under the Ist and 
2nd William IV., cap. 72, to collect the tolls mentioned in that act within 
the borough of Teignmouth (which arises from the introduction of sec. 50 
from the Towns Improvement Act into the provisional order), .is. not au- 
jthorised,.by,the Public Health Act, and therefore is. ultra vires. .As the 











case stood when the Public Health Act passed, the trustees certainly 
might have collected their tolls within the area forming the borough of 
Teignmouth; and if full effect be given to the provisional order, it will 
operate pro tanto as a repeal of.the local act-by which these tolls might 
besocollected. Nevertheless, I think the provisional order is authorised by 
the Public Health Act. The Board of Health could not, propria vigore, 
repeal any clause in any act, whether general or local; by their provi- | 
sional order they only make a proposal which has no force till adopted by 
the Legislature: and anything in the original order which they have not | 
authority to propose for adoption in their provisional order, would have no | 
force by a confirming statute framed as this is. If they were to direct by | 
a provisional order that within the limits of the borough the second son 
should be heir to the father instead of the eldest son, this would not be 
authorised by the Public Health Act, and would be void; for there is au- | 
thority to include in the provisional order only matters respecting the 
sanitary condition of the town, and any such local act as is referred to, | 
which by this scheme would include whatever they may think necessary | 
under all the circumstances of the case. Suppose that sec. 18.had not | 
been found in the 1st and 2nd William IV., cap. 72, might not a provi- | 
sional order have been introduced that there should be no turnpike-gate | 
erected across the street€ of Teignmouth? or, in other words, might they 
not have proposed to introduce sec. 50 of the Towns Improvement Act ? | 
Section 18 is to be found in the Ist and 2nd William IV., cap. 72, and it | 
deals with two objects: the proposing a new law, and altering. and| 
repealing an old one. The proposed enactment respecting anything 
over which the Board of Health has jurisdiction, seems to me to be| 
authorised by the Health of Towns Act. ‘ Under the. circumstances | 
of this case, the Board of Health thought it expedient that turn- | 
pike gates should not be allowed to be erected or to ‘stand within | 
the limits of the borough; and,. with this. view, they introduce «into | 
the provisional order sec. 50 of the Towns Improvement Act. This is| 
only a proposal to the Legislature; and, with very great submission, | 
it is closely connected with the health of the inhabitants. If. there! 
were barriers across all the principal streets of the town, so that no 
foot-passenger could pass without paying a toll, they. would surely mate- 
rially interfere with the health of the inhabitants; and turnpike-gates 
across the principal streets of a town applicable only to carriages and 
horses, appears to me (although in a less degree) to have a similar ten- 
dency. I conceive, therefore, that the Board of Health have authority to | 
make the proposal to the Legislature, that there should be no such impedi- | 
ments in the town of Teignmouth to the inhabitants having wholesome 
exercise and recreation, and the means of casting away the filth which | 
might accumulate in their streets and in their houses. Before adopting 
the proposal and making it law, the two Houses of Parliament must be 
taken to have deliberated upon its expediency, and to have heard all who 
thought that their interests were affected by it, and who came before them 
to oppose it. Much reliance was placed by the counsel for the trustees 
upon the fact that the talls were mortgaged, and that the mortgagees must 
have had an opportunity of being heard against the alteration of the local | 
act; if they were to be aggrieved by it, the proposal to introduce the enact- 
ment would have been rejected, and the exception as to sec. 50 of the| 
Towns Improvement Act would have been introduced into the confirming 
statute. It appears that the alteration or repeal of a local act, as to the 
-ereating of turnpikes or collecting tolls within the borough of Teignmouth, 
is a power vested in Parliament, which power is unlimited. Upon looking 
into this provisional order, and others of the same kind, I find that various 
sections of other statutes are introduced into them by reference ;in, the 
same manner ; and I am afraid that it would. have led to very great con- 
fusion if we were to hold that they are not binding under such a confirm- 
ing statute ; but that, in as far as they are within the scope and authority 
of the Board of Health in framing a provisional order, I think that-they | 
have the same operation as if they were introduced, in so many words, 
into a local act of Parliament for the better government of the borough. | 
It seems to me, therefore, that the present action was not maintainable, 
and that there ought to be judgment for the defendant; but, as my 
brethren are of a different opinion, there must be judgment for the plain- | 
tiff, in the terms which he proposes. | 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Frimay, Fes. 22. } 
The board met this day at Guildhall, at eleven o'clock, and immediately | 
resolved itself into a committee of the whole board, for the purpose of nomi- | 
nating, pursuant to the resolution passed on the 15th of February, the several | 
assistant clerks and officers referred to in the reports of the committee on 
— aa and duties of officers; and also to nominate a solicitor to the 
rd. 
The committee sat for three hours. 
At two o’clock the board resumed—Mr. Tx warres in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 
APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS. 
The report of the committee of the whole board-was then brought up.and | 
read. It contained the following recommendations :—That, during the:plea- | 
_ of the board, the following gentlemen be appointed in.the respective | 
offices : — 
Secretary's DEPARTMENT. 
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FIRST. CLASS. 

John Pollard......... ecenccccccksees Salary, £350 
Ca snacrenccces seececece eecce . ae 350 
ko RRS Reettaiae ee 180 
NEE sane tenennsseeeneniaiine:. at 175 
SEGOND CLASS. 

CT i ccctngnsmmmnaseeeebssee att £120 
v4 ENTS. cocnancnndewensenes da 100 
Jas. Pape ...+..+0++- 90n0000eeseehss «0 90 
Gp Aas 20000000 panecapeccenseens «40 80 
AccounTanT’s DEPARTMENT. 

PIDIBrame ..ccccccccccseccccccccce 5, ‘£980 
OC BimeO cccccccccce evcccceccccccce 4 140 
“H. Edwards ...... bbsenessedsoneesss os 700 
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AssIsTANT ENGINEERS. 
Thos. Lovick .sccccccccccrsccceseee Salary, £350 
08, GeAMt vecvcsvetsccdsdecicceredce 9 350 


BONG, QOtger hsbeei ve cete cesses Gy 350 


CLerxs or Works, at 3 Guineas per Week each. 
John Douglass | J.T. Lloyd | W. Walker | LE. Lacy 
Josh. Robinson | C. Anderson. 


DRavGuHTSMEN, at 3 Guineas per Week each. 
W. Groves | T.Gunyon | D.J.M‘Lauchlan | 
DRavGuTSMEN, at 2} Guineas per Week. 
R. J. Hunter | D. Howman. 
: ENGINEER’s CLERKS. 
W. Conquest.....cceeessseccccccssee £175 per annum. 
Fi Graham cccccsiccccscpedccccsecce 100 a 
Bis TR, TROP ccccwccccccccoccencces 100 “a 


SUPERINTENDING ArcuITECT’s DEPARTMENT. 
W. Newell... cccccccccccccocccccece £200 per annum. 
BN IEE Getiseresnccecctccesosce  I00 ‘ 
foxicirors To THE Boaxp, 
Messrs. Smith and Sons,,, 


The report having been received, 

Mr. WILKINSON moved its adoption. He would make no observation in 
doing so, because he felt that it would be to the last degree subversive of all 
those principles upon which the business of a public body was conducted, to 
reopen a discussion upon a matter which had been decided by a committee of 
the whole board. 

Mr. Bristowe seconded the motion. 

Deputy Harrison said he rose, not without some degree of apprehension, 
to suggest an amendment, which he believed would be for the public advan- 
tage, and which he felt he should be wanting in the discharge of his duty if 
he did not propose. There was also another reason why he thought the 
opinion of the board should be taken on the recommendations of the report. 
It so happened that two or three members were not present in the committee, 
and they agreed with him in thinking that the course taken by that commit- 
tee was not a wise one. The motion Fefore the board was the adoption of the 
entire report—a most inconvenient mode, as it appeared to him, when they 
had to deal with several departments. The amendment he intended to move 
was, the substitution of the name of Mr. George Donaldson for that of Mr. 
John Grant, as one of the assistant engineers. Now, when a member of the 
board ventured to come forward and propose an amendment upon what had 
been decided by a committee of the weds board, he certainly ought to know 
that he had good and sufficient reasons for so doing; he would therefore 
state why, in his opinion, this change should be adopted. To his mind, it 
ane perfectly clear that, having appointed a gentleman to be the chief 
of the engineering department, and having confided to him the most import- 
ant public works which the board would have to perform, it was only con- 
sistently supporting that officer by allowing him to have gentlemen for his 
assistants =— whom he could have the most implicit reliance. (Hear, hear.) 
Out of the five names which were put before him, that gentleman did select 
Mr. Donaldson as one, and the rules of business did not permit of any mem- 
ber asking why he had excluded that of Mr. Grant; but, as he (Deputy 
Harrison) was a member of the former commission, and knew that Mr. Grant 
had been opposed to Mr. Bazalgette on the most important questions, and 
that he had written reports against him, he felt that it was perfectly incon- 
sistent, if they wished their chief engineer to occupy his proper position, to 
select that gentleman as his assistant. (Hear, hear.) He had disclaimed all 
desire for patronage, and did so still; and he had said to every gentleman 
who had applied for his support, “If you want my recommendation, you 
must first get that of the chief officer in your department ;” and when he 
;came to the board that day, and found that Mr. Donaldson was so recom- 
| mended, and Mr. Grant was not, the only course open to him was, to vote in 
favour of the former gentleman, of whom, however, personally he knew 
nothing at all. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, TuRNER seconded the amendment. He believed that Mr. Grant was a 
man of great talent and ability, but he thought the reasons put forth by 
Deputy Harrison were such as ought to induce the board to prefer Mr. 
Donaldson to him. (Hear, hear.) The mover of the amendment had, how- 
lever, left dut of his remarks what he (Mr. Turner) thought the most im- 
ag reason for this substitution—viz., the course stated to have been taken 

Mr. Grant at the time that Mr. Bazalgette was a candidate for the office 
of chief engineer. (Hear, hear.) It was stated in committee, by a member 
of the board, that at that time Mr. Grant, the person now proposed to be 
placed in conjunction with Mr. Bazalgette, opposed his election in the strongest 
a manner, and even canvassed against him. That circumstance, to 

is (Mr. Turner’s) mind, indicated a want of feeling, which disqualified Mr. 
Grant from being an officer of the board at all, and especially the assistant of 
Mr. Bazalgette. (Hear, hear.) True, it was stated by Mr. Wright that Mr. 
Bazalgette would be high-minded enough to forget all that had passed, and 
he (Mr. Turner) believed he would; but there was no reason why the board 
should appoint an improper person, merely because his superior said he would 
forget his antecedents in reference to himself. He could not believe that 
Mr. Grant would perform his duties properly after what he had heard that 
day; but, on the contrary, he thought the probable result would be that Mr. 
Grant would thwart Mr. Bazalgette. (‘* Hear, hear,’’ and ‘‘ No, no.’”’) Of 
course every gentleman had a right to his own opinion; he (Mr. Turner) had 
formed his from what he had heard in committee that day. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor supported the amendment. The most important offices 
in the board were those connected with the engineering staff; and he con- 
tended that it behoved the court to set aside all favouritism for parties and 
for small pipes—(‘* Oh! oh!” laughter, and ‘* Hear, hear.’’)—ay, for small 
pipes, and for the advocates of small pipes too. (Interruption.) It behoved 
them in the face of the public to discharge their duty faithfully; and he felt 
that he should not be doing his in being a party to the election of a man 
who, ia his conscience, he believed would not act in concert with the chief 
engineer—whose conduct as a subordinate of that gentleman under the late 
commission had been diametrically opposed to him, and whom now it was 
sought by a vote of the committee to thrust upon that officer. (Hear, hear.) 
He would ask the court—and let the eae before whom they were now 
acting, judge—whether it was not of the utmost importance that the chief 
engineer and his staff should well understand each other; and if it should 
be sought to place in connection with the chief engineer a person whose 
views were antagonistic to those which it was well known he entertained, it 
was prudent or correct that the court should endorse and sanction such an 
appointment—that he should have an officer thrust upon him in whom he 
had no confidence? He would say it boldly, that in Mr, Grant their engineer 
had no confidence; and if there was a doubt on this point in the mind of 
any gentleman present, he would appeal to Mr. Bazalgette himself, and let 
him answer the question. (Hear, hear.) Now, was there any doubt on the 
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-his opinion, a more honourable man than Mr. Grant there was not; and he 





mind of any member who wanted to arrive at the truth—because that was, 
what he (Mr. Taylor) was aiming at—as to whether Mr. Bazalgette had con- | 
fidence in that part of the staff? and that if he were asked he would say, “I 
am unable to work with Mr. Grant as one of my assistants?’”’ If so, they 
were tying up the hands of that gentleman, and asking him to carry out and | 
= the details of a great system with a man whom he knew would thwart | 
im, and rely upon it, such a course would prove the downfall of the board as, | 
it had been of previous ones. It would not be wise in them at that time to | 
confirm the appointment, which in itself was imprudent, and would not do, 
credit to the judgment of the board. (Hear, hear.) | 

Mr. Hows considered that the board were bound, without taking any ac- | 
count of personal differences between their officers, to get the services of the 
best and most efficient men, He doubted very much the propriety of bring- , 
ing out in public discussion that which had been gone over in a committee | 
of the whole board, when perhaps there was not an additional member pre- | 
sent. It did appear useless to refer matters to such a committee at all, if, | 
after a decision was arrived at, any member who happened to be in the 
minority should be at liberty to reopen the whole question when the report 
was brought up. As to the gentlemen referred to, he thought that a com- 
parison of their respective reports would show that Mr. Grant was the man 
of most ability, and he (the speaker) would be sorry to lose the services of 
so efficient an officer. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Davis said, as the staff which they had determined to afford their 
engineer was so limited, it was very important and necessary that the utmost 
cordiality and confidence should exist between them and their superior officer. 
There was one point which, though he did not wish to detain the court, he 
could not avoid naming, and that was, that he would never support a report 
ofsuch a multum in parvo character, because it was impossible to omg wow 
upon it. As to Messrs. Donaldson and Grant, he thought that if Mr. Bazal- 
gette would say which of the two he preferred. (No, no.) Well, if the 
board so decided, he could not help thinking it would be regarded by the 
public as strange, that when it answered their purpose they could allow Mr. 
Bazalgette to be called upon for a reply, and when a question was asked in 
which that gentleman was interested, they would not allow it. [Deputy 
Harrison: Hear, hear.] Let them ask Mr. Bazalgette the question, and | 
be guided by his answer. bi cig 

Mr. Hunt said, he happened to know both the gentlemen whose appoint- 
ment was in question, and he believed they were both qualified for the office ; | 
but he thought that, as in the case of other officers they had consulted with, | 
and taken the recommendations of, the heads of the several departments, it 
would be improper to exclude Mr. Bazalgette from the exercise of the same 
privilege, especially as his duties were much larger, more comprehensive, | 
and required the application of more scientific skill than either of the others. 
(Hear, hear.) Mr. Bazalgette had a most important and gigantic under- 
taking confided to him; and it should be remembered that Messrs. Grant and | 
Donaldson would not have to carry out the same duties that they did under | 
the old commission. They were not to be district engineers, but the assist- | 
ants of Mr. Bazalgette in carrying out a great and important scheme, upon 
which the eyes of all the engineers in the country and in the world would , 
be fixed. (Hear, hear.) It would therefore be very unwise to prevent Mr. 
Bazalgette, who was not a new and untried man, from selecting out of the 
four or five named, the assistant with whom he could most cordially act. 
(Hear, hear.) He (Mr. Hunt) was sorry, knowing both Mr. Grant and Mr. | 
Donaldson, that they could not give each an appointment; but, as a matter | 
of prudence, he felt sure they ought to place in Mr. Bazalgette’s office a man | 
not only of great ability, but of temper and judgment, beetween whom and | 
his superior the utmost cordiality might exist. i 

Mr. SavaGE said, after the serious investigation which this subject under- | 
went in committee, he did hope they would have been spared the present! 
discussion. The honourable member for the City of London had urged this 
consideration upon the board, that the appointment would be objectionable to | 
Mr. Bazalgette ; but he (Mr. Savage) did not think the worthy deputy was 
warranted in saying so. The president announced to the committee, when 
the matter was before them, that though Mr. Bazalgette had some preference 
for Mr. Donaldson, he was quite prepared and willing to work with Mr. 
Grant. (Hear, hear.) With that understanding, there was a large majority | 
in favour of the latter, and he hoped it would be maintained. To do other-| 
wise would be to make it a personal matter. 

The PrestpENT said he would offer a remark upon one point, because it | 
affected a principle which he apprehended the board would recognise to the 
full. He believed there was but one opinion that the board would consult as 
much as possible the views of the heads of the various departments ; but they | 
would surely never take a position transferring to others, however high and | 
responsible their situation, the duty which devolved upon the board—that of |: 
appointing their own officers. (Hear, hear.) He considered it was the duty | 
of the board, as a public body representing the metropolis, not simply to take | 
the opinion of the heads of departments in selecting their subordinate officers, | 
but to exercise a discretion; and to see that, on the one hand, there was no || 
recommendation made through partiality, and apart from the consideration || 
of competency; and, on the other hand, that the services of no efficient and 
valuable officer was lost through personal pique or prejudice. (Hear, hear.) 
It was.the duty of the board to see even-handed justice meted out ; otherwise, 
how could they expect to secure the performance of those duties which they 
had to direct and watch over. He therefore held, as a public principle, that, 
while they were prepared to receive the recommendation of heads of depart- 
ments, they were bound to consider them well, and see that none were 
rejected or proposed through any bias of personal feeling. He could not but 
feel that the question, as now discussed, was not exactly in the same position 
as it was when before the committee. It should be stated, that a letter from 
Mr. Grant was read, in which he stated that he desired the controversy 
alluded to might cease; and that, if appointed, he was willing to work cor- | 
dially with the head of the department. And if it were not so, he (the pre-! 
sident) would ask the board whether they would allow a subordinate officer 
to thwart his superior—whether they would not immediately call him to 
account, dismiss him, and appoint another? (Hear, hear.) The board, he 
hoped, would ever keep the power in their own hands, and, while respecting 
the recommendations and suggestions of their superior officers, exercise their 
discretion and judgment in any appointments they might make. He had 
stated to the committee, and he would do so now before the public, that, in 











was bound to say further, that he never met with a single officer who had had 
a discordant word with him. He was sure there was some motive for this 
opposition. (Interruption. P | 
eputy Harrison rose and said, he could not allow motives to be imputed, 
even by the president. | 
Mr. it L. Taytor: It is unfair for the president to make these remarks. || 
The PresIpEnT said he had been called upon to make these explanations if 
by the committee ; and, as the question had been reopened before the public, { 
he was bound to state what he had done. He would now leave the question | 
entirely in the hands of the board, and would not further interfere in it. | 
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Mr. Orror said there was no member of the board who would submit to 
the wishes of the president with more readiness than he would; at the same 
time, having been a witness of the controversy at the old commission—having 
been present on all occasions, and having read it, because it was all before the 
ublic—he must say, that though he had the highest respect for Mr. Grant, 
e believed he had fallen into the Chadwickian school. ( ** Hear, hear,” and 
a laugh.) He was, therefore, bound to oppose him, because he feared the 
old fester would break out again, and they would have a reproduction of 
former disputes. He would therefore vote for Mr. Donaldson. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. R. Taytor could not be content to give a silent vote on the subject, 
and was sorry that the public had not the opportunity of knowing what took 
place in the committee. It was only fair to Mr. Grant that he should state 
f —though he never saw him but once—what those circumstances were. The 
opposition to him had been promoted by two friends of Mr. Donaldson. (No, 
|no.) Well, then, by two foes of Mr. Grant. 
| Mr. H. L. Taytor: I deny that I am a foe to Mr. Grant. (Hear, hear.) 
Mr. R. TayLor would meet the honourable member any way, and say, that 





‘ | (Hear, hear.) In the committee that gentleman had been supported by a 
i | very large majority; and he felt that the formal business of adopting the 
| report—for it was a mere formality after all—should not be opposed when 
the opinion expressed in committee was so nearly unanimous. 

| Mr. WILKINSON wished to offer a few remarks in explanation. 

| Mr. H. L. Tayton objected, as the president had explained on behalf of 
the committee. 

| Mr. D'IrrancER commented on the remarks of the mover and seconder 
‘of the amendment. He considered it wrong to call this the “small pipe 
| question.” , ‘ ee" 5 : 

| Mr. T. H. Hatz said, he considered that a great principle was involved in 
| this question, and he was sorry that Mr. Savage should say it had been made 
|a personal matter. As far as respected himself, he had no personal feeling 
| whetever; but he wished to act on the same principle towards their engineer 
that they had done towards their architect and clerk. (Hear, hear.) Those 
| gentlemen had been consulted as to the staff under them, and the same 
| course should be taken in the present case. It was true they had it from 
| the president’s own lips, that Mr. Balzalgette had expressed an opinion that, 
| of the five names proposed, there were three with whom he could work best, 


| 


| 
| 


although, if the board chose, he should be able to conduct the business of his 


department even should they appoint one of the other two; but the question 
was whether, having in the smaller matter of appointing clerks, who would 
have to undertake duties which involved no scientific knowledge, taken the 


| recommendation of the heads of the several departments, oe ought not to 
| do the same when appointing men to whom the engineer would look for ad- 
| vice and co-operation on great and —— plans, which would not come 
| under the cognizance of the board until they were completed. (Hear, hear.) 
He agreed with what the president had said, that they were not to be bound 

by the recommendation of their officials, and that the duty of the board was 
to do what was best for the public. Undoubtedly; and the question now was, 
Is it best for the public that the engineer should have the best possible tools 
| to work with—such as he could use with confidence? or whether he should 
| have an inefficient man, not perhaps in talent, but in temper? and they had 

already decided that temper had something to do with office. The president 
| was right in saying, that if the person appointed did not do his duty, orif he 
| thwarted instead of aided the plans of his superior officer, the board would 
| discharge him; but what mischief might not first arise, if they once ap- 
| pointed an improper person! Let them give Mr. Bazalgette the man that he 
| wanted ; let them hold him responsible for the execution of the duties of his 
| office, and they would hear no complaints of inefficiency or want of co- 
| Operation. 

Mr. Brncoop objected to this discussion, if, indeed, it could be called a 
discussion. There was scarcely one more member present than there was 
| two hours before, when all these matters were gone over in committee ; every 
| one then decided with a full knowledge of all these circumstances, and the 
—— of the City gentlemen was hopeless. 

r. H. L. Taytor: You are rather personal. 

Mr. Brpcoop did not consider it personal, but would change the expres- 
|sion, and say, the opposition of those who held other views. It had been 
| said that Mr. Bazalgette could not work with Mr. Grant; but Mr. Bazalgette 
| had not gone so far; he had simpiy indicated a preference, and had added 
| that he could work with any three. 
| Mr. Drew had heard no argument against the appointment of Mr. Grant, 
| and would therefore vote for him. 
|. Mr. CRELLIN said, if the Legislature were to act on the principle laid down 
by Mr. Hall, they would every one of them be discharged. If a difference of 
opinion and feeling were to make it incompatible to work together, they 
would not long continue a public board. If the question before them was as 
to the ability of Mr. Grant, he would gladly defer to the opinion of Mr. 
Bazalgette; but such was not the case; it was a matter of feeling entirely ; 
| and in his opinion great injustice was being done to Mr. Grant. 

Mr. NicHo.ay said, there was one view of the question which had been 


opinion of Mr. Bazalgette, and so he would say if there were not a head above 
| Mr. Bazalgette. That head was the president, and he would never be want- 
ing in ability and energy in the discharge of the duty devolving upon him. 


would not say with what questionable taste he considered the matter was 
| now brought before the public. Some genulemen who had spoken said that 
| Mr. Grant and Mr. Donaldson were unknown to them, and yet it happened 
| that these gentlemen were on the late commission, and ought to have made 
themselves acquainted with the officers engaged init. (Hear, hear.) He had 
| voted for Mr. Grant in committee, and would not stultify himself by now 
| gppoeing him. There was nothing in the remark of Mr. Davis, that Mr. 

azalgette had once been called upon to answer a question, because it must 
| be remembered that then he was, as it were, on his trial; whereas it was 
| Mr. Grant on the present occasion. (Hear, hear.) 
| Mr. Witkrnson replied: The only argument which he had heard in oppo- 
sition to the appointment of Mr. Grant was that urged by Deputy Harrison, 
that some two or three members of the board were not present in the com- 
‘mittee. But oe | might have been ; and he must protest against this being 
pressed against the adoption of the report. As the board had decided to go 
into the merits of the case, he felt it his duty to let the public know the 
| grounds upon which the committee arrived at their decision. 
i | Mr. Corrre rose to order. It was not fair, he thought, to bring forward 
' 7 matter in reply. 

r. H. L. Taytor: It is not a reply at all. 

Mr. WILKINSON said, the simple ground upon which he supported Mr. 
Grant’s appointment he had a right to state, and certainly the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Taylor) had no reason to complain, after having made charges 




















against Mr. Grant which he could have no opportunity to answer. His 
reason for supporting him then, he would briefly say, was this—that the 
members of the board who represented the southern districts, where Mr. 
Grant was well known, unanimously came forward and said that he was the | 
best man. (Question.) He found also that Mr. Grant was the senior officer, | 
and those two points decided him. 
The question was then put, when there appeared— 
For the amendment .....ccsseseee 
Against it... .cccccccvccccccccccece SL 
Majority........ e000. —6 
The report, as presented, was therefore adopted. 
ENCLOSURE OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 
Mr. D'IrranGER, seeing the honourable member for Hampstead (Mr. | 
Turner) in his place, took the opportunity of asking him whether his atten- | 





| tion had been directed to a certain bill now before Parliament, which would, | 
| if passed, enable Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson to enclose and build over Hamp- | 








| stead Heath? and if so, whether any, and what, st had b taken t - 
it had been brought forward by those who were unfriendly to Mr. Grant. | psn ¥ ; 7S Phy Rtg peepee sad 


pose such bill? The bill was entitled ‘* An Act to Facilitate Leases and Sales | 
of Settled Estates,” and it was so drawn that the public generally would | 
never imagine, at first sight, that the appropriation of Hampstead Heath for 
building purposes could take place under it. He (Mr. D’Iifanger) regarded | 
Hampstead Heath as one of the lungs of London ; and, as it fell within the | 
jurisdiction of the board, it was very important that they should tuke every 
means to prevent its being encroached upon. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. TuRNER said, the honourable member and the board would perhaps 
recollect that, when this bill was brought forward in the last session of Par- 
liament, a clause was introduced by the Solicitor-General, to the effect that all 
exemptions previously made by Parliament should be exemptions under this 
bill. The Lord Chancellor had, however, introduced the bill in the present 
session with this clause omitted; and the inhabitants of Hampstead had | 
represented to certain members of the House of Lords their opinion of the | 
justice of reinserting in the bill a clause similar in spirit, if not in the exact | 
terms of the former one. The question was not yet determined, and there- | 
fore it was impossible for him to say what the probable fate of the bill might | 
be; but the board might rest assured that neither he nor his constituents | 
would neglect anything to secure the object contemplated by the Solicitor- | 
General, and which, on public grounds, was so very desirable. He would | 
take this opportunity to give the following notice of motion for next Friday : | 
—“ To eall the attention of the board to the importance of taking proceedings | 
without delay for securing Hampstead Heath, and certain adjoining lands, | 
as a place of public recreation for the inhabitants of the metropolis.”” 

PROCEEDINGS AGAINST THE BOARD. 

A communication from the solicitors of the board was read, recommending 
that the board should consent to refer to arbitration the action brought | 
against them by Mr. E. Smith, of Woolwich, the contractor for works exe- 
cuted on the Victoria Street sewer. 

After a brief conversation, the recommendation was agreed to. 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. WILKINsON applied for, and obtained, leave to postpone the considera- | 

tion of the motions of which he had given notices at the previous court. 
DISTRICT RATES, 

A large number of summonses were ordered to issue against defaulters in 
the Surrey and Kent and in the Ranelagh districts. 

The CLERK read a report on the state of the collections of district rates for | 
J anuary, 1856; from which it appeared that the total amount of those rates | 
was £241,678. 3s. 2d., of which £190,964. 14s. 1d. had been collected and 
paid to the treasurer, and £50,713. 93. 1d. remained to be collected. 

Mr. Orror inquired when it was likely that another rate would be made. | 

The PRESIDENT said, that he hoped shortly to be able to lay before the 
board a financial statement, which would show not only what was required, 
but the portion to be raised in each district. 

Mr. Orror: Then it will not be fora month or two. 

The Preswent: I think not. 

COMMITTEE OF WORKS. 

Mr. WriGurt rose, in pursuance of notice, to move “* That a committee of | 
works be appointed, consisting of 15 members.”’ In doing so he said he con- | 
ceived it to be of the greatest possible importance that a public board, having | 
such vast works entrusted to their care, should have a certain number of | 
standing committees, to which they might refer questions for investigation. | 
He did not propose that the committee for which he now moved should be | 
at all of an executive character; for he was by no means desirous that the 











| board should divest itself of any of its powers. (Hear, hear.) All that he | 


‘lost sight of. Their City friends thought that they ought to defer to the | 





} . Wilki had ly wi ions ich | 
He thought that all the feelings which had been manifested in this discus- | oe ie, See Set ee Sane ne Soe Sees ele 


;8ion should have remained in the committee, which was composed of the | 
whole, with two or three exceptions, of the members now present. He | 


contemplated was the formation of a committee to which the board would | 
refer the details of plans and schemes for investigation and arrangement, | 
and from which it would then receive a report. He could not help feeling | 
how necessary such a committee was, when on a former occasion an honour- 

able member opposite (Mr. Collinson) so ably brought forward the state | 
of the Southwark district. Had they possessed such a committee, the whole | 
question might have been sent to them to examine and report: they would | 
have been able to collect and collate a large amount of information which | 
the board, during a discussion, could not elicit; and they would have come | 
forward, when their labour was done, to report what, if any, steps should be 
taken in the matter. Having, at present, no such committee, he was glad | 


he had given notice, for he did not see how the board could deal with them. | 


It must be evident that they could not take up isolated cases of improvement, | 


but must deal with the question as a whole, and as relating to the metropolis 
at large. He would not occupy much time in advocating his motion, because | 
the matter had been before their minds, and most of the members present 
had given it their consideration. Only a few objections had been urged to} 
its adoption. Some gentlemen seemed to fear that it would be a delegation | 
of a large portion of the duties of the board; but, as he had already defined 
the nature of the committee he proposed, and the limitation of its duties, 
he could not see that such an objection was of much weight. In selecting 
this committee, he proposed to divide the metropolis into districts, and secure 
the services of gentlemen representing each; and if the board would adopt 
his present motion, he would be prepared to submit a list of names for 
approval. (Hear, hear.) 

ir. Hunt said he would second the motion, though he thought that Mr. 
Wright had somewhat misnamed his committee, which should have been 
called a committee for improvements in the metropolis. He felt that it was 
most desirable they should have such a committee, in order to have some- 
thing to present to Parliament during this session. They ought to be pre- 
pared with some grand scheme for improving London as a whole, and not to 
direct their energies to some two or three districts; and in voting for the 
appointment of this committee he hoped they would be in a position to set to 
work immediately. 

Mr. Hows hoped the board would not consent to delegate to a committee 





the very “/ which they had been appointed to fulfil. They were called a 





* Board of Works,” and now it was proposed that they should cease to be 
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such, and hand oyer to a committee the performance of their functions. - It 
| would be quite time enough to form a committee when circumstances arose 


} woqeitins its aid. 
| r. TuRNER said he should have thought, after the clear explanation of 
| Mr. Wright as to the object of his proposed committee, that itwould have 
| escaped the censure thrown upon it by Mr. Hows. The mover stated dis- 
tinctly that he did not intend to delegate any executive function, but that 
‘his idea was, that-matters of detail and the collection and arrangements of 
‘plans, &c., should be referred to the committee which he proposed, and that 
it would then come before the board in asbape in which it could be properly 
| dealt with. It was evidently quite impossible that the board should consider 
any particular measure per se ; the improvement of the metropolis must be 
dealt with as a whole ; and having been so done, those which were most im- 
portant and most pressing could first be executed. It was absolutely imprac- 
| tieable that the board should take up the questions in all their details, and 
the attempt to do it would retard rather than advance the progress of public 
business. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Brpgoop did notsee any delegation of the powers of the board in the 
appointment of such a committee. The board, which constituted the com- 
mittee, would be the body to which it would report the result of its labours; 
and ‘it would be for that body to take action or not upon the recommenda- 
tions brought up. A reference to the act of Parliament would show that any 
committee could only exist by sufferance of the board. He should support 
the motion, as he believed it would prove a great public good. 

Mr. Burswem said, as he had observed in the board a tendency to what he 
would call “committee-phobia,”’ he had been pleasing himself with the idea 
that no opposition would be offered to the present motion. He believed they 
could not get on without committees; and the proceedings of that day proved 
that they did not consider themselves bound always and implicitly to endorse 
every recommendation that might be made. 

Mr. Hawkes considered that all these committees were open to objection. 
The board was conetituted to do certain public business; but, if they dele- 
gated that business to committees, and then came together only to receive 
those committees’ reports, they were acting without the information which 
had led to the recommendations put before them, and were incapable of form- 
ing a correct judgment in the matter. The Legislature, in forming the board, 
did it upon the principle of general representation, yet limiting their num- 
bers so as to secure combination of action. A great deal had been already 
done to baffle that wise idea; and, if this motion were not rejected, the con- 
fidence of Parliament and of the public would be lost, when it was found that 
every matter of importance was delegated to a few select secret committees. 
The public looked upon the board as a great representative body, and they 
did not wish to be juggled by these committees. 

Mr. Corrie did not see how they were to get on without committees. As 
to what had been said about the board being a representative body, he might 
be allowed to remind honourable members that so also was the House of 
Commons ; and yet they transacted much business in committees. The Le- 
gislature had given the board power to sppoint committees, and had, as he 
thought, sufficiently fenced that power around as to prevent the possibility of 
abuse. He therefore did hope that his friend (Mr. Hawkes) would get rid 
of the idea, which: seemed to haunt his mind continually, that they were 
such an evil. He (Mr. Corrie) had communicated with the mover of the 
resolution, and obtained his consent to alter the denomination of the com- 
mittee to that of “‘ Committee of Works and Metropolitan Improvements.” 

Mr.’ D'IvranGer objected to the appointment, unless it were a committee 
of the whole board. 

Major Lyon did not clearly understand whether the proposed committee 
was to have the power of originating anything. 

The PresipEnT said he clearly understood that the committee would have 
power to do nothing, save and except as directed by the board. 

Major Lyon said that was not exactly what he meant. Was this com- 
mittee to have the power to originate plans, or was it simply to take cogni- 
zance of what was sent down to it for consideration by the board? If the 
latter, he approved of its appointment. (Hear, hear.) 

The PRESIDENT said the honourable member would see that the very con- 
stitution of all their committees was based on the idea of their carrying out 
that which the board originated, and that they had no power to act on their 
own aceount without a reference. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. T. H: Hawt said, he was clearly of opinion that nothing could be taken 
up by that committee, unless under the direction of the court. The working 
of it would be thus:—The board would have something submitted to them 
upon which it was necessary to collect certain facts or to make certain 
inquiries, and they would refer it to the committee to go into all the details, 
-to ascertain all the particulars, and then to bring up a report. This the 
committee would do, simply because it was ordered todo it. (Hear.) Nothing 
could be worse for the board than toappoint a committee to go hunting about 
for improvements, and to be suggesting what the board should undertake. 

Mr. Ware said, the very circumstance that at present they had nothing to 
refer tosuch a committee, led him to think it would be better to defer its 
appointment. 

puty Harrison said, on public grounds he would suggest that they 
should not lose any time in appointing this committee. There were already 
two notices of motion on the books for metropolitan improvements, and 
in anticipation. of their discussion he had brought with him a few argu- 
ments (exhibiting a number of plans) in reference to the subject. (“* Hear, 
hear,” and a laugh.) They were on the subject of a new street from Cheap- 
‘side westward, and they varied in some respects as to the precise line of such 
thoroughfare. If those motions had been brought forward, and this com- 
mittee had been appointed, he would have recommended that the various 
plans and suggestions should be referred to them for examination, and to 
~ mes to the board which, in their opinion, was the line to be adopted. Those 
who had been connected with the progress of metropolitan improvements 
would know full well that the discussion of the precise line intended to be 
taken was quite out of the question in a public board meeting. There were 
many apparently small and simple questions which were of great importance, 
and must be taken up; but they were matters of detail which could only be 
gone into in committee; and since they were to have a discussion, and to 
entertain applications and questions of improvements, probably at the very 
next meeting of the board, they ought not to delay the appointment. (Hear, 
hear.) ‘The committee, if formed, would have no power whatever except it 
were given them °b; the board; they could entertain no question unless 
directed to do so; and when they had considered the subject in all its bearings, 
they would simply have to bring up their report, with amap of the metro- 
polis, showing the proposed improvement, with the estimate of the expense 
to be incurred: it would then be for the board to look at the subject, and 
determine whether, under ‘all the circumstances, they could adopt it. In 


with improvements which it was absolutely necessary for the board to be in 
ion of before coming to a decision. He (Deputy Harrison) was as 
‘Jealous as any man of the powers and prerogatives of the board, and would 








short; it-was only a means for obtaining information on any subject connected: 





do all in his power to preserve them; but knowing that, with advantage to 
the public, they could not always discuss in open court the details involved 
in any contemplated improvement, he was in favour of the present. motion, 
Sometimes it would happen that a very little diversion from a projected line 
might make a vast difference in the cost; and if they could save some few | 
thousand pounds in such a way, they, as conservators of the public funds, 
ought not to lose sight of the matter. He certainly would suggest to his 
friend Mr. Wright to persist in his motion, and if adopted, to select at-ance | 
the gentlemen best qualified for such a committee. 

Mr. Snow also supported the motion, and thought that the notices of motion 
already on the books were a complete answer to Mr. Ware’s objection. 

Mr. CarPMAEL said, the was empowered and required to carry out 
a multitude of works, not only in sewers, but also in the general improvement 
of the metropolis. At the present moment they had no committee appointed 
who could either investigate the works to be undertaken, or those already 
in hand. He reminded the board, on a former occasion, that they had 166 
miles of sewers under their direction, besides others. in progress, of which 
ow were almost in entire ignorance. Was this a proper state of things for 
a Metropolitan Board of Works? In his opinion this was the most important 
committee they could appoint. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was then put, and carried by a large majority. 

Some conversation ensued in reference to the selection of names on the 
committee, and two lists were presented ; but ultimately it was agreed that 
the nomination should stand over for a week. 

FINANCIAL’ STATEMENT. 

Mr. Datton moved, “ That a concise statement of the financial position | 
of the Metropolitan Board of Works be prepared by the accountant,. stating 
the present balance of cash in hand; the amount of uncollected rates; the 
liabilities under contraets evtered into by the late Commissioners of Sewers ; 
the amount of loans contracted by the late Commissioners of Sewers, with 
the dates, terms of interest, and times for repayment of such loans.’ 

Mr. Hatt seconded the motion, which was carried. | 

DISTRICT SURVEYOR. 

Mr. Davis brought under the consideration of the board the appointment 
of a district surveyor for Plumstead and Eltham, and after some conversation | 
it was agreed that advertisements should be issued, inviting candidates for the | 
situation. 





NEW STREET FROM THE STRAND TO ST. PAUL'S. | 

Mr. Hawks gave notice of motion for the next court, ‘* That the follow- 
ing question be referred to the proper officer to consider and report upon— 
Whether it be expedient to form a new street of ample dimensions from the 
south-east corner of St. Clement’s Churchyard, at the junction of Essex 
Street, to Cannon Street at Old Change, in a direct course or with such | 
deviations as circumstances require (in order to facilitate the construction of 
a difficult portion of the northern low-level sewer), for the purpose of 
efficiently relieving the over-crowded and increasing traffic of Fleet Street and 
Ludgate Hill.”’ 

APPLICATIONS. | 

An application from the Hackney vestry, for the confirmation of the board | 
of a retiring allowance of £60 a year to a surveyor, was referred to the com- 
pensation committee. 

Areport of the engineer, was read, in reference to the alleged damage 
to the United Service Museum, in consequence of the works on the Victoria 
Street sewer. It stated that the works would soon be completed, and all 
further injury prevented. | 

Several matters of a routine character were disposed of, and the board | 
adjourned. 


Frinay, Fes, 29. | 

A Special Meeting of the Board was held at Guildhall thisday, at twelve | 
o’clock—Mr. THwalres, the president, in the chair. 

NEW SEWERS, 

After the reading of the minutes, which were confirmed, 

Mr. R. TayLor drew the attention of the board to the fact. that a new 
sewer had been commenced in Fetter Lane. He wished to know whether 
the proceedings had received the sanction of the board ? 

The PrestpEnT said that the board had not sanctioned the construction — 
of any new sewer in Fetter Lane; and nothing could be clearer than the 
fact that the Metropolitan Board of Works should give its sanction to any | 
sewer 80 laiddown. There was no doubt that for a while there would exist 
little irregularities, as some of the district officers did not clearly understand 
their duties and responsibilities; but he hoped that state of things would 
soon cease. 

On the motion of Deputy.Harrison, seconded by Mr. R, Tayzor, the 
matter was referred to the engineer, to examine and report. 

: STATE OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

The PrestpENT then,.in accordance with notice on the agenda, rose tocall 
the attention of the board to the state of the public business. He said they 
had now asa board, for the present at least, completed their staff of officers. 
The board had exercised very great care and diligence in the selection of | 
such officers. .He hoped that the preliminary arrangements, which had been 
of a difficult and delicate nature, had now. been completed, and that the | 
board had arrived at that period of their history when they should set to 
work with energy in the discharge of those duties which.devolved upon them || 
under the act. They had had scheduled to them a very large number of | 
sewers—perhaps from 120.to 130 miles—of large dimensions ; of these sewers || 
they had a map, with the dimensions of the sewers attached in each case ; but || 
it struck him that individual members of the board had not sufficient in- | 
formation of these works, He thought, on taking charge of works of such 
importance, that the board should be furnished with every means of knowing 
the nature of such works in their present state, and the whole of the matters 
connected with them. He would, therefore, suggest to the board that the 
engineer should draw up. a: description, giving a general history of the 
dimensions, material, and state of. repairs of such sewers, illustrating by a | 
plan or map the course of such sewers, with the longitudinal and cross sec- | 
tions so drawn up and arranged as might be most-useful for reference. . He 
thought, after consultation with the chief. engineer upon. the matter, that | 
these desirable objects might be accomplished without great labour or diffi- | 
culty. The next point to which he would call attention had reference to the |; 
absence of any convenient map of. the several districts. They possessed no | 
map of such a convenient size as could be suspended in the board-reom. 
This he looked upon as an unfortunate circumstance, and he .thought the || 
board would-take a similar view of the matter. It was true that.they had a || 
large block plan of London, occupying nearly 600 sheets, on a scale of 5 feet 
to the mile,.and a smaller one on a scale of 12 inches to the mile ; but-both 
of these were inconvenient from their size. The late Commissioners. of 
Sewers had been in the habit, of .using a.map published by:Mr. Wyld, but | 
that map was now, unfortunately, out of print. It.was drawn on @ scale of 
33 inches to the mile. Now, he was of opinion that, an arrangement.might 
be made with some of the mapsellers to have. the. Ordnance. map on the re- | 
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duced scales of-4 and~2 inches to the mile. He had thrown out the matter 
for the consideration of the board: The next point to which he desired to 
direct their attention was as to the powers of the board under section 138. 
That section gave them powers to make arrangement for the government of 
the local boards and vestries, and the construction, alteration, cleansing, and 
repair of sewers. At present no bye-laws had been framed. It was true that 
they had several bye-laws in draft on the subject, which before long the 
committee would have printed and circulated among the members. It was 
important that the bye-laws should be framed us early as possible, but espe- 
cially those regarding the cases of appeals. They had in section i41 powers 
to alter the names of streets ; and, doubtless, that would furnish a very aums- 
ing and fruitful theme of discussion at the board. He hoped, however, that 
they would look upon that section with the same gravity as they did upon 
others. Parliament had called upon them to discharge a very important duty 
in the naming of streets, in order to prevent, if he might use the term, the 
conglomeration which at present existed upon the matter. At present they 
had received some applications upon this very interesting subject, and these 
would require the attention of the board. He had no doubt that some ar- 
rangement would be effected for the purpose of putting that section into 
force. Another important question was, that in respect to what was called 
jobbing contracts. Some of the members might not be aware of the exact 
signification of these words. Under the late Commission of Sewers, large 
specific works were specially contracted for ; but the jobbing contracts rather 
comprehended the repair of sewers and the construction of small works under 
£ Now, the jobbing contracts last entered into by the Sewers’ Commis- 
sion would expire on the 25th proximo, and therefore it was important that 
the board should take steps for the renewal of the contracts, or for entering 
into others of a similar nature. That matter would, of course, come under 
the attention of the engineer, who would draw up an amended form suitable 
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to the works under their charge. At present the board was unable to form 
any estimate of the amount which they would have to raise by precept 
| from the several districts: The outstanding rates made by the late 
Sewers’ Commission were now in course of collection, and the summonses 
| jequed by the boaré would, no doubt, tend to facilitate the collection of 
| very large sums, by means of which they would be able to pay off some 
| of the debts of the late Commissioners of Sewers. The board likewise had 
had handed over to them by that body certain improvement rates. The 
| Commission of Sewers had been in the habit of making arrangements 
with’ private individuals in reference to the drainage of their property, 
and then spreading the — of such improvements over a period 
of years. A number of these liabilities were still outstanding, and 
rates had been made on such parties after the works had been completed. 
These being in arrear, the board would have to issue summonses for the pay- 
ment of their ratcs. In respect to other parties, the works had been com- 
pleted, but the rates had not been yet made; and these would have to be 
decreed by the court. He wished now to call attention to the bill introduced 
by the Attorney-General, called a bill to explain and amend the Metropolis 
Local Management Act. That was a very significant term, for it referred to 
their own act of Parliament; and it was very desirable that the attention of 
members should be drawn to the bill, for it might occur that this board 
might advantageously r nd something to be amended or explained. 
It might be desirable that this board should draw up such amendments, if 
any, and forward them to the Attorney-General. He had asked the clerk of 
the board to communicate with the Attorney-General, in order to ascertain the 
last moment at which he could receive communications on this subject. He 
would now revert to another topic, and inform the members that the ac- 
countant was preparing a statement of the liabilities of the late Commissioners 
of Sewers, and the board would then be enabled to direct their discharge. 
The board, too, had had handed down to them by the late Commissioners of 
Sewers a number of contracts. It appeared from a return which had just 
been printed, containing a concise statement of the works in progress, and 
continued by the board under a special clause in the act, that the original 
amount of those contracts was £140,934, and that it would require to finish 
such works a sum af £45,882. The bye-law committee had had several sittings, 
and it was a committee that required great care and atteation. The members 
had lengthened sittings on this subject, and no committee required more 
watchfulness on the part of themembers. A few of the bye-laws had been 
printed for the information of the committee, and all the bye-laws would be 
printed and circulated for the information of members prior to the discussion 
of any of these bye-laws by the board. There was another important matter, 
which had been referred to a committee—namely, the claims for compensa- 
tion. After very careful consideration, and looking at the question in all its 
bearings, the committee had felt that it was a very large and difficult one. 
| He had, therefore, taken the liberty of suggesting to the committee—which 
suggestion had been adopted—that it would be a more prudent course for the 
committee to ask the board to fix the principle tiat was to guide them in 
reporting upon such cases, as the committee felt that they had no scale by 
which to regulate the compensation to be awarded to various parties. It was 
very desirable for the board to come to an early decision upon this matter. 
The committee on the duties of the board under the Building Act had held 
its first sitting, and they would make their report that day. The main 
drainage, of course, stood referred to their own engineer; and upon that 
subject it would not be: prudent or proper that he should say one word ; but 
he would call the attention of members to the documents that he had for- 
warded to them, and which contained information that would be found 
useful to members, without at all raising questions upon disputed points of 
the great question of intercepting drainage. He would now come to a most 
important subject, the metropolitan improvements. It was quite clear that 
| this question and that of the main drainage were now the two most im- 
| portant features in the operations of this board; and he apprehended that 
, whilst the drainage would call for their attention—their special and imme- 
| diate attention—the feeling of the board would be that the metropolitan 
| improvements should, in some measure, go hand in hand with this. He 
| thought it would not be policy for the board to neglect metropolitan improve- 
| ments whilst engaged in great structural works of a subterranean character. 
| The question of metropolitan improvements was one of great intricacy and 
| difficulty, though there was not much difficulty in members giving notice of 
| motion upon the subject. He apprehended that the board, and especially 
individual members who were desirous of making themselves useful in that 
department, would feel the necessity, before giving notice of motion on the 
subject, of gravely considering any proposition they intended to submit to the 
It was very important that no-question should be brought before that 

board on which it could not take a practical issue. It was very desirable, he 
apprehended, in another point of view, that the attention of the board should 
be directed to the extension of the metropolis. They all knew from experi- 
ence that the metropolis was breaking up district after district, and was 
extending east, west, north, and south ; and in laying out these new districts 
he was sure the board and the superintending architect would feel that they 
should be: arranged in-such a manner as was consistent with those sanitary 
laws, which would be held as the basis of all their operations. On the subject of 




















metropolitan improvements he had taken an oy of consulting the re- | 
turns which had been made to the House of Commons, and other important; 
documents ; and he hoped, in the course of two or three days, to be able tosupply | 
honourable members with copies of them, from which they would see the nature | 
of those plans which had already been suggested, and be thus better able to) 
shape their course. Some of those returns had been out of print, but through 
the courtesy of the Speaker of the House of Commons, he had been able to | 
obtain copies of them for the use of the board. The president concluded his 
remarks by noticing the prophecies which had been indulged in by certain 
persons as to the fate of the board. These prophecies he looked upon as 
emanating from persons unfavourable to the existence of the board, and as 
predictions which would remain unfulfilled. He then suggested to the 
members the propriety of curtailing their speeches, and of conducting 
———- generally in such a manner as would render the Metropolitan 
Board of Works pre-eminent in the metropolis as a deliberative assembly. 
APPOINTMENT OF TREASURER, ETC., ETC. 

The clerk read a report from the committee on the salaries and duties of ; 
officers, which contained the following reccommendations :— 

That the common seal be affixed to the deed between this board and the 
Bank of London, relative to the security given by that bank for the faithful 
execution of the office of treasurer to the That the Union Bank of | 
London be required to pay over the funds in their hands lately belonging to 
the Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, and now vested in this board, to 
the Bank of London ; and that on such payment the title deeds belonging to. 
the Union Bank, in the custody of this board, be delivered up. That John, 
Thwaites, Esq., president of the board, who, in compliance with the request | 
of the board on the Ist of January last, has acted as temporary treasurer, be | 
requested to pay over to the Bank of London such moneys as he has received | 
on account of the board. That the six members of the late Metropolitan | 
Sewers’ Commission, in whose name certain Exchequer bills and moneys now | 
stand at the Bank of England, be requested to transfer the same to six mem- | 
bers of the present board, to be appointed by the board to hold the same as 
as trustees for the board. That the moneys and securities of this board at, 
the Bank of England do stand in the names of the following members :— | 
Jno. Thwaites, George Offor, Thos. Turner, J. A. Nicholay, H. L. Taylor, 
and Edward Harrison, Esquires; and that any three of them be authorised 
todraw. That a man and his wife, between the ages of 30 and 45, without, 
children, be engaged to perform the duties of housekeeper, and take charge. 
of the office and premises of the board in Greek Street; that the remunera- 
tion to be paid to them be £100 per annum, with free residence, and 
candles ; and that they be required to keep one servant ; and that an allow- 
ance of £30 per annum be made to them for the maintenance of such servant. 
That a person be appointed to take charge of the record-room at the offce in, 
Greek Street, and of the books, plans, and documents therein, at a salary of 
£90 per annum. That a person be appointed as hall-porter at. the office in ; 
Greek Street, at the remuneration of 25s. per week. That the the remune-, 
ration to be paid to the messenger to the clerk’s department be 15s. per week, 
instead of one guinea per week, as directed by the board on the 15th instant. 
That a messenger in the engineer’s department be appointed, at the remune- 
ration of 25s. per week. The committee also recommend that all future 
questions affecting the offices of the board should be referred to the finance 
committee. 

The discussion of these several points occupied a considerable time, and the, 
whole of the recommendations were at length adopted, with the exception 
that the name of Mr. Harris, of Southwark, was substituted for that of, 
eapene one of the trustees, there being already one City member among . 
the number. 








1 
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APPOINTMENT OF CLERK OF WORKS. 

The PRESIDENT said, the next business was to take into consideration the, 
appointment of a clerk of works in the place of Mr. John Douglas, whosince | 
his election by this board has been appointed to an office under the Hampstead 
vestry. 

On the recommendation of the engineer, Mr. Thomas Fry was elected in 
the place of Mr. Douglas. 

WIDTH OF STREETS. 

The PResmDent said, a necessity for an alteration in the bye-law adopted | 
by the board for regulating the width of streets and alleys, arose from the 
fact that the sanction of the Secretary of State to any bye-law which they 
passed must be obtained. This bye-law had been submitted to him, and 
certain suggestions had been made in it. 

The CLERK said, he had had a communication with the Under Secretary of 
State, who thought the bye-law adopted by the board might be consid as | 
a stretch of power on their part. The bye-law, as originally fixed, stuted that , 
every street must be of the width of 40 feet, and the alteration suggested was 
to insert the word “ new” before ‘* street.’’ 

Major Lyon, referring to the bill introduced by the Attorney-General, | 
expressed an opinion that it would be well, on such a point as that now under | 
discussion, to obtain some amendment, because the board might have to deal 
with a street where one side was already built, and which, therefore, could 
not strictly be called ‘‘ a new street.” 

Mr. TURNER said, there was also another consideration, and that was as to 
the mode in which the measurement should be taken; at present it was 
understood to be from the front of one house to the front of that on the op- 
posite side. But supposing a railed area existed to each house, the really 
available width of street would be much reduced. 

Mr. Irvine asked whether, in the case of a street erected by one man, 
whose right of access was through another man’s property, the board would | 
require him to make.a 40 feet entrance? Such questions would arise, and | 
that very speedily. 

ie PRESIDENT was afraid they would puzzle common sense by attempting 
to define it. 

The alteration in the bye-law was then ordered to be made, and brought 
forward for confirmation at the next board. 

COMMITTEE OF WORKS. 

Mr. Wricut, in nominating the members of this committee, explained 
that he had gone on the principle of representing all the districts, which he 
thought, in so important a matter, was the equitable course. The names he 
had selected were—Messrs. Hall, Atkins, Collinson, Carpmael, Doulton, 
Hunt, Wright, Dixon, Chalmers, Dennis, Barrett, Turner, D’Iffanger, More- 
land, and Bevan. 

The appointment of these gentlemen was at once confirmed. 

METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT AMENDMENT BILL. 

Deputy Harrison moved, and Mr. R. TayLor seconded, a motion, which 
was agreed to, referring it to the bye-laws’ committee to consider the provi- 
sions of the bill introduced into the House of Commons by the Attorney- 
General for the amendment and explanation of the Metropolis Local Man: 
ment Act; and also to consider what amendments should be recommen 
to be inserted therein, and to report to the 

MORTGAGING DISTRICT RATES. 
The CLeRx read an application of the Lewisham District Board of Works 
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for the sanction of the board to an intended loan of £3000, upon mortgage of 
the rates, to be raised by the district board. The clerk stated, that in acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the application, he had requested to be informed of the 
precise object for which the money was to be raised, and also the nature of 
the works proposed to be executed, with copies of the plans, &c.; but he had 
received no official communication on the subject since. 

Mr. Atkins asked that the matter might stand over till the close of the 
business, by which time the messenger with the required information would 
have arrived. 

At a subsequent period of the sitting, the subject was resumed, and the 
documents produced, when it appeared that the money was required for three 
years, in the first instance, and was sought to be borrowed under the 183rd 
section of the act, which required that all moneys so borrowed by the dis- 
tricts should be previously sanctioned in writing by the Metropolitan Board. 
The object for which the loan was sought was stated to be the repairing and 
furnishing of the offices of the board, salaries, wages, road material, and other 
expenses, which it was estimated would require from £1500 to £2000. The 
sewerage works contemplated were defined on the plans, and estimated a 
£750. The rateable value of the district was stated to be £142,000. 

Mr. Arxins moved, Deputy Harrison seconded, and it was resolved, 
“* That the tracings and plans be referred to the engineer for him to examine 
and report upon.” 

COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS FOR COMPENSATION. 

The report of this committee was read. It stated that the subject referred 
to them was surrounded with many difficulties; and it recommended that the 
board be requested, considering the great importance of the question of com- 
pensation, to determine the principle upon which it ought to be awarded ; 
and that that having been done, all applications on the subject be referred to 
the committee. 

Mr. D. IrranGER, in moving the adoption of the report, said the com- 
mittee had only had one meeting, and they were fully impressed with the 
importance of their duty in respect both of the officers and of the rate-payers. 
Some members considered that when a district board or vestry agreed to give 
a certain sum by way of compensation, and the officer for whom it was 
intended agreed to receive it, the board ought to give its sanction without 
further trouble; but others felt that it was their duty to determine whether 
the proposal was too high or too low, having due regard to the interests of 
those who had to contribute towards the rates. (Hear, hear.) Having this 
difficulty, they preferred to come to the board to ask them to fix a scale upon 
which they should act. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor: Cannot you suggest a course > 

Mr. Daron seconded the motion, and said, if the board were now prepared 
to go into the discussion, he could suggest a mode of doing so. 

Mr. TuRNER recommended the honourable member to give notice of a 
motion embodying the principle he proposed to adopt. 

Mr. H. L. Taytor thought that a subject of this importance ought to be 
discussed in a committee of the whole board. 

‘The PresipENnT said he had suggested such a course, but some members 
thought, that as it was a question affecting the districts, there should be a 
public discussion. It was very desirable, as the board was a court of appeal, 
and as parishes might fluctuate in their opinion of the merits of individuals, 
and some might be more fortunate than others in having friends on the dis- 
trict boards, while others equally deserving might have their claims overlooked, 
that the principle should be clearly laid down upon which compensation 
should be determined. He apprehended that the Legislature intended that 
the board should exercise an independent control over the: districts in this 
respect. It was further desirable that, as a court of appeal, they should have 
something like consistency in the awards they made, and not appear to have 
a higher scale for parish A than for parish B; and as there was considerable 
doubt in the minds of many as to what that principle should be, it was im- 
perative to fix upon it as early as possible. It was also desirable, for the 
sake of the members themselves, because they all represented parishes ; and 
if there was one more delicate question than another upon which, sooner or 
later, they would have to take notice, it was that of compensation. If, then, 
they were able to point their respective boards to a well-considered rule 
regulating such matters, they would be relieved of a difficulty which other- 
wise would press heavily upon them. For these reasons, he (the president) 
thought the board, rather than a committee, should decide the point. 

Mr. Hawkes thought, for the sake of the public, it was much better to dis- 
cuss the matter in open court, and then the parishes would have more con- 
fidence. By the 212th section of the act, any person who was refused by a 
parish might come to the board and appeal against it, and would have a 
right to refer to a case upon which they had previously decided. The board 
would have to go to Parliament with their report, and if they sent up an in- 
congruous list, they would cut but a sorry figure. 

Major Lyon said he would give notice that he would call the attention of 
the board to the subject at their next meeting. 

on ee It is already moved and seconded that the report be 
adopted. 

Deputy Harrison: But the recommendation of that report is, that the 
board should determine the principle upon which compensation is to be 
awarded. It appears the committee find themselves involved in the considera- 
tion of this very important subject, and they declare themselves, by their re- 
port, to be either disinclined or incompetent to give an opinion upon it. 

The PresmpenT: It is neither; but they think the board is the proper 
body to determine the principle. 

Deputy Harrison said, his impression was, that in sending a question to 
a committee for decision, it was for them to deal with it equitably ; and if 
one committee was unable to grasp it, let it go to another. 

The PRESIDENT said, he was quite sure that no member of the board more 
than the worthy deputy would be so disposed to avoid creating schisms 
among the committee by taking a question out of the hands of one and plac- 
ing it in another. If the board chose to refer the matter back to the com- 
mittee, of course they could do so. 

Deputy Harrison said, the object of referring this difficult question to a 
committee was to get an opinion from them; but that committee, instead of 
bringing up a report, asked the board to determine it for them. He had no 
doubt that, if the matter were referred to them again, they would be able to 
bring up such recommendations as the board could adopt. He would there- 
fore move an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. R. Taytor.seconded the amendment. 

Mr. CARPMAEL said, if there was one reason stronger than another for not 
discussing this question in open court, it was that the board had an appellate 
jurisdiction, in the event of any party being dissatisfied with the decision of 
the parishes. 

Mr. Orror urged the same course, and expressed his opinion that it was 
imperative they should come to an early determination, as several references 
were already ripe for consideration. 

Mr. D'IrranGenr said, if the board thought fit to send the matter back to 





| 
the committee, they would no doubt propound a scale, but they thought it | 
would be shorter work if the board would undertake it. 

The amendment was then carried. | 

METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. WILKINSON, pursuant to notice, moved—‘ That in order to enable | 
the board to decide what particular improvements in the thoroughfares of the | 
metropolis are most pressing with regard to the public convenience, the su- | 
perintending-architect immediately prepare and lay before the board a state- | 
ment comprising all the projects for metropolitan improvements recommended | 
by the Metropolitan Improvement Commission, or by committees of the House | 
of Commons ; and that they be laid down upon one of the large-size skeleton | 
ordnance maps.” THe said, after the remarks of the president, they would 
all feel that, now their staff was organised, the public would naturally expect | 
some practical work at their hands. He did not know that he should have | 
taken this step thus early, had it not been that gentlemen representing cer- | 
tain localities had brought under the notice of the board some plans for the | 
improvement of their respective districts, and he was fearful that a piece- | 
meal legislation would be of injury to the public service. It was to the last | 
degree important, that before entertaining the wants of individual localities | 
the board should, agree or endeavour to agree, upon some comprehensive | 
scheme. The president had very properly called their attention to the fact | 
that there were two great objects to which they had to direct their attention: | 
the first, the sewerage ; the second, the improvement of the metropolis. He | 
(Mr. Wilkinson) hoped that honourable members would believe that it was with | 
no desire to interfere with or in any degree to delay the completion of the | 
former that he ventured to call attention to the latter; but it did appear to | 
him that, with such a large board as that, one section might direct their | 
energies to above-ground improvements, and the other to the great question | 
of the intercepting sewerage. He could not see any reason why the more | 
pressing improvements required in the streets of the metropolis should be | 
necessarily postponed until the completion of the other work; and if proof 
were needed of the great public interest taken in this branch of the Fg | 
it would be found in the vast number of communications which he had | 
received since he announced his intention to propose the present motion. | 
Since giving the notice which appeared on the paper of business, he felt | 
that it would be imposing a most Herculean task upon the superintending | 
architect, as the number of schemes and projects were so numerous and so | 
varied. He therefore asked permission of the board to allow him to alter 
the terms of his motion, by limiting it to those plans which were recom- 
mended by the commission as “ of immediate and urgent necessity, for the 
direct and important relief which they would afford.” In a speech of some 
length, the honourable member proceeded to indicate what he considered to 
be the principal of these, and the order in which they should be undertaken. 

Major Lyon objected to the alteration of the terms of the motion, on the 
point of order. 

The PrestpENT expressed his opinion that it was a most inconvenient 
course, and one which might lead to great evils, if carried out, 

Several members having spoken on the subject, 

Mr. WILKINSON consented to propose the motion in the terms of which he 
had given notice. } 

Mr. Burstem seconded the motion. 

Mr. Corrie moved, as an amendment, that the subject of metropolitan 
improvements be referred to the committee of works. 

r, HawkKEs seconded the amendment, and would take the opportunity 
of putting a question which appeared to him to be very important. They 
talked of these improvements, which would cost large sums of money, but 
did they consider how they were to be paid for? Would they be met by 
one general rate, or by local rates? 1t was desirable to know this at the 
very outset. | 

The PRESIDENT said the board had the power to apportion a general 
metropolitan rate. |] 

Mr. TuRNER reminded the honourable member that the board had the 
power to tax any part, or the whole, of the metropolis ; and having decided 
which they would do, could tax in any proportion that they required. | 

Mr. Hatt wished to point out to Mr. Wilkinson, that the course taken by 
him in naming certain specific lines of street which, in his judgment, should 
be taken up, was the only objectionable course. If he had adhered to his | 
original motion, it would have been much safer. The schmes to which he || 
had adverted would of themselves involve the expenditure of millions; and 
it would be better, therefore, to have all the plans before them, and then 
decide upon one, or more, of the most pressing nature. 

Mr. Wane thought it would be better to let the matter stand over till the 
documents promised by the president, were in the hands of the board. 

The amendment was then put and carried. 

In answer to a member, the PREesIDENT said that the effect of the amend- 
ment was, that every conceivable plan for metropolitan improvement must be 
referred to the committee. 

After some remarks from other members, and the proposal of an amend- 
ment to postpone the consideration sine die, the reference to the committee 
was submitted as a substantive motion ; whereupon 

Deputy Harrison moved, “ That the consideration of the metropolitan 
improvements be postponed for a fortnight.” He thought the proposal to || 
defer the matter altogether was very objectionable; and as they had just 
appointed a committee of works, to which such an inquiry could be properly 
referred, it would be the most prudent course to take up the question at an 
early date, and hand it over to them for consideration. Every one acquainted 
with the metropolis must know that such works were required to be under- 
taken, and that speedily. 

Mr. Wricut seconded the amendment, which was at once adopted. 

CONSERVATION OF HAMPSTEAD HEATH. 

Mr. TuRNER said he had given notice that he would call the attention of 
the board to the importance of taking proceedings, without delay, for securing 
Hampstead Heath, and certain are land, as a place of public recreation 
for the inhabitants of the metropolis; but as at their next meeting a memorial 
would be presented, and a deputation from the inhabitants of Hampstead | 
attend to support its prayer, he would defer any remarks on the subject till | 
that occasion. 














IMPROVEMENTS IN SOUTHWARK. 

Mr. Drew moved, and Mr. Hay seconded, the following motion, which 
was adopted :—“‘ That it be referred to the finance committee to inquire and re- 
port whether any, and what, funds exist for effecting improvements in South- 
wark and its vicinity, and what are the trusts upon which such funds are 


FUTURE OFFICES OF THE BOARD. 

Mr. Sre.ry brought forward the following motion :—‘ That, referring to the 
report of the committee as to site of offices, made on the 14th of January 
last, in which the expediency of enlarging the house in Greek Street is 
rested on ‘the difficulty in obtaining a site or premises in a more central 
neighbourhood,’ this board would recommend to the committee to suspend 
the adoption of any definite plan for the enlargement of the house in Greek 
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, Street, until it has ascertained whether it may not be practicable to obtain a 
| site, either near the Sessions House, Clerkenwell ; or in Giltspur Street, ad- 
jacent to Christ’s Hospital; or on the vacant ground in Farringdon Street ; 
\or in Bridewell Hospital; or in some equally central situation.’’ 
~The,PRresent ruled that, as the motion involved the rescinding or alter- 
ation,of a former resolution of the board, it could only be discussed in a 
meeting specially convened for the purpose. ‘ : 
After some conversation on the subject, Mr. Seeley withdrew his motion, 
with the intention of reintroducing it, so as to bring it in accordance with 
the 57th section of the act. 
| Mr. Hawkes withdrew, for the present, his motion for referring to the 
vag —— the consideration of forming a new street from the Strand to 
. Paul’s. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS. 
| Mr. SavaGE moved, and Mr. D’IrranGeER seconded, a motion to the effect 
| that the salaries of the second and third clerks in the engineer’s department 
be raised as under —viz., from £150 to £175, and from £100 to £150 respec- 
tively. 

” amendment was proposed and seconded, after some discussion, to equal- 
ise the salaries by raising the third clerk to £150 per annum, which was at 
length adopted. 

METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 
| A-report from the committee appointed to ider the duties of the board 
under the Building Act was read, containing the following recommendations : 
—That the application of Mr. Charles Warr to erect in the Wandsworth Road 
certain dwelling-houses and shops beyond the — line of frontage be not 
granted. That the application of Mr. George Needham to construct the eaves 
of four adjoining houses in the district of Hackney, in the manner described 
in such application, be granted. That Messrs. J. H. Taylor and R. Parkin- 
son be apprised that, in the opinion of this board, they are continued by the 
Metropolitan Building Act as district-surveyors of Tottenham and Hornsey 
respectively, for the p of thatact. That the hamlet of Penge be con- 
| gtituted a separate district, for the purposes of the Building Act. That the 
parishes of Plumstead and Eltham be constituted a separate district, for the 
purposes of the ry ew That Putney and Roehampton be constituted 
a separate district, for the purposes of the Building Act. 
| The several recommendations were adopted. 
NOTICES OF MOTION. A 
Mr. Witxrnson: “ That it be referred to the committee of works and im- 
provements to inquire into the state and condition of the several communica- 
‘tions to and in the on including the bridges over the Thames, and 
the approaches thereto; and to report to the board the best mode of improving 
'such communications and approaches, so as to make them adequate to the 
present and increasing traffic to and in the metropolis; and also to report 
upon the best mode of providing for throwing open to the public the toll- 
paying bridges.” k 
| Mr. SEELEY gave notice to rescind such part of the resolution already 
adopted by the board, in reference to the Greek Street premises, as would 
enable him to refer to the committee the questions involved in his motion 
previously withdrawn. : 
Several applications were attended to, and the board adjourned. 














| MARYLEBONE REPRESENTATIVE COUNCIL. | 

Frrst Revort OF THE OFFICER of HEALTH. 

| On Saturday, the 23rd ult., at a very fully attended Meeting of the Mary- 
lebone Representative Council, held at the Court-house— 

Wo. FIevp, ., churchwarden, in the chair— 

! Dr. R. Dunpas THomson, the newly appointed medical officer of the parish 
of St. Marylebone, under the Metropolis Local Management Act, attended 
before the board to present his first, or, as he entitled it, ‘* Preliminary 
Sketch Report’’ to the Marylebone Council. 

| It was read by Mr. GREENWELL, the vestry clerk, and is as follows :— 


To THe HonovraBLe THE VestTRY or ST. MARYLEBONE. 

My Lords & Gentlemen,—In entering on the consideration of the improvement of the 
health of a community, it is obvious that the basis of the whole inquiry must consist 
in the accurate observation of the number of deaths occurring among the population. 
To arrive at a correct result is a work of considerable labour even in reference to but 
a limited number of people. When, however, the population, as in Marylebone, 
attains to such a high number as 157,696 in 1851, or 168,842 in 1856, reckoning the in- 
‘crease during the last five years proportional to that of the preceding ten, the question 
becomes more complicated in the ratio, in some measure, of the area and multiplica- 
tion of the inhabitants. This difficulty occurs in this parish at the very outset of 
the discussion of its vital statistics. For example: in the Retory sub-district, during 

‘ ‘the week ending Saturday, the 16th of February, 13 deaths oceurred, and of these 8 
' took place in the Workbouse; but these 8 individuals belonged to different districts 
of the parish, and without p ing their add , it is impossible accurately to 
distribute the mortality so as not to ascribe an undue amount of deaths to one dis- 
trict over another. The Middlesex Hospital, situate in the sub-district of All Souls’, 
affords even a more difficult problem to solve, since of the 4 persons who died there 
during the past week, only 2 belonged to the parish. It is also highly probable that 
erybbens parishioners may frequently die in University College Hospital and else- 
| where; and hence an organisation is required which shall secure accuracy in all these 
, points, and a reciprocal understanding with neighbouring parishes. These instances 
. dave been selected merely as examples of the difficulties that require to be ob- 
| Viated at the beginning of an inquiry into the health of an extensive parish such as 
Marylebone. 

| As early as possible certain forms, eight in number, now prepared, will require to 
be printed and placed in the hands of the district surgeons and registrars, after the 
terms upon which those officials are to supply the returns are fixed. 

It will be necessary usually to arrange the deaths according to the sub-districts as 
returned by registrars; but on the occurrence of a more tlian usual amount of sick- 
ness and death—the parish may be viewed in accordance with Dr. Farr’s law of de- 
crease of mortality with elevation—should the addresses, particularly of the Work- 
hovse and Hospital patients, be carefully noted. In this respect, the parish may be 
divided into four Epidemic Zones or Terraces, on the more elevated of which we may 
expect to find, on the occurrence of outbreaks of disease, considerable modifications 
in the virulence and fatality of the locqures. These zones, beginning at a height of 
from 70 to 80 feet above the sea, represent terraces differing from each other by an 
increase in elevation of 20 feet each. An incline of such an extent it is obvious 
enables the drainage to be more complete than on a level surface, while the higher 
grounds are more completely under the influence of ventilating currents of air than 
the lower and more sheltered spots; indeed, it has been demonstrated that the 
diminution in the mortality from epidemics diminishes with the elevation by an 
exact numerical law. 
| EPIDEMIC ZONES. 

1. Oxrorp Zone or Terrace, from 80 to 100 feet above Trinity Datum, from Oxford 
Street to the Regent’s Park, the northern limit being defined by a line which com- 
mences at Chapel Street, Edgware Road, and runs by the angle of the New Road, by 
|, Harewood Place and south-east corner of Harewood Square, to the Park Road at 
|| Gloucester Place and Boston Street, by upper Park Place; thence to the south end 

of Hanover Terrace, comprehending 3, 4, 5, and 6 registration districts, and a small 

, fragment of 2, or Christchurch. 

2. Curistcaurcn Zone or Terrace, 100 to 120 feet. The northern limit of this 
| zone begins at Richmond Street, Edgware Road, passes along that street easterly, 
| and then south-east by Grove Road, at the north-east end of Princes Street, along 
| South Bank, crossing the canal to North Bank and Park Road, thence into the Park. 











3. Sr. Joun’s Woop Zone or Terrace, 120 to 140 feet. Its limit begins at the 
northern extremity of Bridge Road, passes along that road to the Abbey Road, by 
St. John’s Place to Abercorn Place; thence to Hill Road, Garden Road, Hall Place, 
Elm Tree Road at the internal angle, Wellington Place, along the street across 
Wellington Road, High Street by Henry Street; thence to St. John’s Wood Terrace 
at Edward Street, the south-west end of Henstridge Road, Acacia Road at Woronzow 
Road, Avenue Road at Norfolk Road, including thus Portland Town. 

4. Eyre Zone or Terrace, 140 to 160 feet, ond one part to 172 feet, includes the rest 
of the parish, in the form of a horse-shoe—the most elevated part of the parish 
obviously, from its form, a a gentle hill. 

These details have been entered into because, being matters of foresight, the 
data requisite for their discussion must be accurately ascertained week by week. 

Although this report must be considered merely as preliminary, it has appeared 
desirable to present the mortality returns for the week ending ‘Saturday, the 16th, 
without delay, even although the organisation has not commenced. The number of 
deaths of persons belonging to the parish has been 25 males and 26 females—total 
51; two deaths occuring in the Middlesex Hospital being excluded as belonging 
to other parishes. Three children died af hooping-cough; but only one death from 
fever has occurred the resid of the parish. Another case occurred in 
the Middlesex Hospital from the Soho district. It would have been important to 
have had returns of new cases of fever and zymotic diseases which came under 
treatment during the week; but this it was impossible to overtake with the imperfect 
means of an incipient office. 

mes table gives the mortality of the different districts, with the population 
o! — 
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Males Populatio 
Males. Females. and Females. in 1851. 

All Souls’ .,..... peroas & eseces sce i asakwonnss 28,841 
Cavendish Square...... D scevce oooe 8 i ‘‘eedeenaue 14,687 
RON ccsccvcece coce B isccccseve 3 D’ \Seeveccuce 27,633 
|, ae D cerccesses D essesesess GS cscossees « 22,814 
Christchurch,........ o EE evtemieves eee OD saviecseuse 33,89 
Se  _ See D cocesseves D sopesseves _ are 29,828 
WEEE ccscscccese: B coseee cece: BS sesescenes DB socvereces _ 

Total....... 25 26 51 157,696 


| rand + agmaaee who died in Middlesex Hospital—one from Islington and the other 
rom Soho. 

The weather, though cool at various periods of the 24 hours, was moderate—the 
mean temperature of the week being 48 at St. John’s Wood, and the barometer 
pressure 29°695 inches at an elevation of about 200 feet above high-water mark. 

One of the most important objects of inquiry in connection with the preservation 
of the health of the community being a pure and plentiful supply of water, the water 
of both companies supplying the parish has been examined. The sample of Grand 
Junction water was drawn from the cistern in the basement of the Court-house, and 
— of West Middlesex water from Lower Seymour Street. The results were as 
follows :— 

Granp Junction WaTEeR PER GaLton.—Mechanical impurities, 0; organic im- 
purity, 3°52 grains or degrees; inorganic impurity, 16°80: total impurity, 20-32. 

West Mippissex Water.—Mechanical impurity, 0; grains or degrees of organic 
impurity, 4; inorganic impurity, 17-69 : total amount of impurity, 21-60. 

Even with water from the same company, as taken from cisterns, we find slight dis- 
~~ as above, as lime is deposited from the water by standing, so as ‘to render 
it softer.* 

I trust the vestry will excuse the presentation of a report necessarily so imperfect 
at such an early period of my tenure of office. The only apology that can be offered 
is a strong conviction of the importance and responsibility of the duties com- 
mitted to my charge, and anxiety that measures which may tend to the preservation of 
the health and comfort of our fellow-parishioners should be organised with the least 


ve an 1k (Signed) Rozert Dunpas Tuomson, M.D., F.R.S. 


Dr. Tuomson explained what he meant by the different degrees of impurity. 
He took, with the concurrence of engineers of water-works, distilled water to 
be perfectly pure, and every grain of organic matter which he found in water 
he set down as one degree of imperity. In the waters referred to in his 
report, he found no matter hanically ded 





p in the water visible to 
the naked eye. His second point wag that of organic impurity, consisting of 
either vegetable or animal matter which could be destroyed by heat; and 
thirdly, he described as inorganic matter that which was indestructible by 
heat. He believed that the water he had examined was a very fair specimen 
of the Thames water at the present period, but it differed very materially at 
different periods of the year. 

Dr. BappaGE moved the adoption and reception of this report, which was 
seconded by Mr. B. H. Samant and carried. 

Dr. RusseLt thought the board should go a little further, and have this 
valuable report printed. a 

Mr. Jacos BE seconded the motion to print the report. A great deal of 
the impurity of the water — depended upon the carelessness and neg- 
lect of the people who received the supply, in keeping their cisterns in a foul 
state. He had, when investigating this subject some time ago, found that, 
although people had not cleansed their cisterns themselves for three or four 
years, but had left them open at times, allowing dust, and smoke, and all 
sorts of impurities to get into them, when they found the water did not come 
out clear at the tap, were the first to blame water companies, when the 
large amount of impurity arose from their own negligence. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. GoLpsmip suggested that it would be only an act of justice that the 
Grand Junction and West Middlesex Water Companies should be furnished 
with copies of the report of the officer of health - the subject. (Hear.) 

The motion was carried, with the addition, that copies of the report be 
furnished to the water companies. 

Dr. BacHHOFFNER said he now begged leave of the vestry to move the 
appointment of a committee to co-operate with the officer of health in the 
discharge of the duties of his office. (Hear, hear.) He did not mean this 
committee to in any way dictate to or coerce the officer of health, but to assist 
him in his duties. He was at present an officer without any staff—a gentle- 
man living at St. John’s Wood. It was a question whether he should not 
have an office, and even a clerk had been suggested. It was an important 
matter to the parish, and a committee might aid the officer of health mate- 
rially. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. D’IrranGer, jun., seconded the appointment of a committee. He 
thought it would be advisable that the reports of the medical officer should 
be presented to that committee, instead of the time of the vestry being taken 
up weekly by the reports of the officer of health. (Oh, oh!) He did not 
mean of course, when there was anything urgent to report, that it should not 
be brought before the vestry. 

Mr. Nicnoxay thought, if that was to be a model parish, they must take 
care to have a number of scientific men on that committee. (Hear, hear.) 

The motion was put and carried, and the following gentlemen were ap- 

ointed—viz., Dr. Russell, Mr. Bridgman, Mr. D’Iffanger, jun., Professor 
arks, Mr. Eales, Mr. Jacob Bell, Dr. Babbage, Mr. Bevor, Mr. W. R. Wil- 
liams, Mr. Hutchons, Mr. Freeth, Mr. Hattersley, and Dr. Bachhoffner. 


* With the sanction of engineers of water-works, I represent pure distilled water 
as being equal to 0°, or no degree of impurity—every water containing one grain or 
more of impurity per gallon. | 
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PHOENIX GAS COMPANY. 

The adjourned Half-yearly General Meeting of Propri holding, previous 
to-the lst December . ’ Ane pa in the Company, was held-on 
Wednesday, the 27th. at ‘the: Bridge: House Hotel, Southwark, for th 

of declaring a dividend :to:Christmas last, to elect directors-and.audi- 
ao for the ensuing year, and-on other business. 

Mr. J. E, Jommson took the chair at ong o'clock. : 

Pridden) read the notice convenjng the ting, 


sumption is-less than the-daily average. Thecost of the tank and gasholder is-below 
the estimate. It amounts to £15,500, of which £1846 is reserved as security. | 
Numerous additions and imp ts to the purifiers and -general inery at 
the Vauxhall station have been made; and it is determined: that station-meters (so 
| required) shall. be fixed, without delay, both for that and for the Bankside 
station. | 
In the last: report you were informed “‘ that the directors - had‘ been extensively 
en in or up large mains from districts no longer supplied by this a, 
an in relaying them in other situations where the demand for- had considerably | 








The Secretary (Mr. ] ‘ 
and also the minutes of the last. general. meeting, which were confirmed. 
| The-Cuatnman'said, at this period of the business of the meeting it was 
usual to read the report of the ; but inasmuch as that doeument, with 
the statement of accounts, had been in the hands of the proprietors for some 
/ days, it might on’this occasion be dispensed with. — : jt 
“Mt. JosEPH Box. made a few remarks.upon the impolicy of adopting that 
course in when.the report was not of a voluminous character. 
!| . Lhe-following report and statement of accounts were then taken as read :— 


Report of the Court of: Directors submitted on the 27th of February; 1856, to:the Cour 
of ietors of.the Phenix. Gaslight and Coke Company, forthe Half Year 
ending at Christmas, 1855, 

Your directors submit to your consideration a report of their proceedings during th® 

half year ending at'Christmas:last, ‘together with the balance-sheet and the trade 

account of the company for the same period. 

The new gasholder at the Kennington ‘Lane station is finished. It is capable of 
con 1,850,000 cubic feet, and is working satisfactorily.. The additional storage 
for gas which it affords beyond the any ption, gives i d facilities for 
supplying the public, especially during foggy weather, and when the demand is very 
large 











Similar works have been in hand during the last half year, and must be 
continued for some time longer in those parts of the district where additioual:sup- 
plies of gas are much needed. | 
The improvements in the carbonising system (alluded to in the last report) have | 
been fully carried out, and have resulted in diminishing the quantity of - eoalv used, | 
while the quantity of gas sold, andthe rentabreceived for the same, have increased. | 
The prices realised for coke during the last half year have been much above the usual | 
average, but a continuation of these prices must not be expected; and the demands | 
for a reduction in the pricé of gas in the extreme-parts of the district are such as to } 
uire mature consideration. | 
uring the last half year a net profit of £12,781. 17s. 7d. has been realised; out of | 
which your directors recommend that .a dividend for the half year, after the rate of | 
£5 per cent. per annum upon the capital of the company, together with the income- | 
‘ tax ing a total of £12,077. 16s. 9d.), be declared, leaving £704. 0s. 10d. to be | 
added to the undivided profit, which, with such addition, will amount to £11,157. 8s. 4d. | 
It will be your duty, under the provisions of your statute of incorporation, to | 
re-elect seven of your di s for the ing year—the three remaining directors | 
are also candidates for reappointment. In resigning their seats, your directors feel 
assured you will gni i exertions by which, amidst numerous diffi- 
culties of no ordinary character, they have succeeded in placing the undertaking in 
80 improved a position, the permanence of which they trust may be maintained. 
































. It also ‘effects a saving in manufacture, by\storing the gas when the con- (Signed) J. E. Jounson, Chairman. 
Dr. ABSTRACT or tut TRADE. ACCOUNT ror SIX MONTHS: enpine GHRISTMAS, 1855. Cr. 
Foreoalsused . «1. wee ee ww we we os 4» 8279596 5 1” By rental for light O75 Tails cis LA Was. (Rin ck'de shel eh cE lies ike 
Tradesmen’s bills for materials supplied . + Pee 5,812 14 11 ne co os. 6 S's we 6. «> 2 2 
Law charges er a napa dena ar 62 11 Breeze ,, i Pee re ee Pee YS 854 5 3 
Retorts used . 58110 3 Tar a Oe ahs Wie ott F GRIM SORT Ws 913-19 1) 
+ Meters— dL, cenmnann CET TE Ee oe eee ee ae 226 6 4° 
Repairs . £709 17 6 Interest received ee ee ee Te ee 189 12 1) 
, —— ey : 600 12 10 
ciation i 0 | 
—— 1,575 5 4 | 
Rent, rates;andtaxes. . . 1,932 13 11 
Directors £500, auditors £21 521 0 0 | 
oe ie A rn 1,951 16 10 
w ae ag RE ak a a hoe 8,899 12 § 
Bad debtsand-evereharges . . ....-. 810 17 10 
Depreciation on plant and leasehold property . 4,259 7° 9 
4. tte <5 le % 6 +: ¢ 6 ¢ 12,781 17 7 
£66,785 3 3 £66,785 3 3 
Dr. ABSTRACT or tute BALANCE-SHEET at CHRISTMAS, 1855. Cr. j 
For capital of 9000 shares, at £52 each £168,000 0 0 , By amount of plant at Midsummer Iast . , £425,938 19 0 | 
Unpaid dividends. . 456 9 4 Less — | 
Unpaid tradesmen’s bills . . 8,389 12 3 Sale of gasholdertanks . . . £678 18 9 i| 
' lance of profit and loss— | Depreciation of plant and lease- | | 
’ Undivided me 2S en mr i re 1 6 } hold property . - . 4259 7 9 
Half year’s profit . nh ee 'e 2,7 7 4,938 6 6 
- a 23,2385 5 1 ietatieeiem 
} £421,000 12 6 | 
Add— | 
Expended this half year inextension of works . £1,938. 2 6 | 
es aa £422,938 15 0 
By amount due from sundries— | 
Rental, Christmas quarter. . £33,299 4 7 } 
Arrears, eo «6 0 oe 0 + heater: © | 
——— = $95,008 3 3 | 
| Coke 2,063 210 | 
| Breeze . 242 8 0 | 
| Tar 655 13 2 
| Ammonia , §21 15 5 
| Sundries . 2,724 16 0 | 
| 41,705 17 8| 
| Stock of coals £7,667 7 4 
ie coke. 347 0 0 
| ae breeze 41 9 6 
a Ne in 198 16 0 
| ao retorts . 2,115 16 6 | 
} oo 1M .. + 12,245 13 0 | 
—- 22,616 2 4! 
Balance at treasurer’s . . . 6,820 11 8 | 
» 0 ae 6,000 0 0 | 
| ———- 12,820 11 8) 
£500,081 6 8 £500,081 6 8/| 
i (Audited and Signed) J. C. Baitry, } audito 
< s Josepn Box, } snes | 
| 





Mr. Gress (deputy-chairman) moved :—‘ That the report of the directors 
be prerne adopted, and entered upon the minutes.” In doing so, he 
/said he would just recall to the recollection of honourable proprietors that on 
| one or two previous occasions he had ventured to predict that the rental of the 
company would amount to £100,000 per annum. This day his prediction had 
been verified, and the accounts before them for the half year ending at Christ- 
mas showed a “rental for light” of £51,033 17s. 11d. In past times, the 
| directors had felt it to be their imperative duty to make severe calls upon the 
| shareholders, particularly during the last few years ; but now they were de- 
riving the benefit of such a course, for they were placed in a position of pros- 
perity and success to which they had never before attained since he had 
the honour of a seat at the board. (Hear, hear.) Nor was this all, inasmuch 
as he was able confidently to state that they would be able in the future to 
maintain, if they did not even increase, their dividend. (Hear, — There 
was also another subject of congratulation, and that was the completion of 
the large gasometer in Kennington Lane. At the last two or three half- 
yearly meetings, the proprietors had been told that the work was in 
progress, and that the’ directors were watching it minutely, and with 
great anxiety ; but now they had the satisfaction to inform their consti- 
tuents that it was complete, and in operation. (Hear, hear.) So far as 
they were able to judge, since it had been partially filled with gas during 
the last six weeks, it appeared to answer admirably. During its construction, 
he (the deputy-chairman) had not been able, as he was engaged in active 
its elsewhere, to pay so much attention to the works in Kennington 
e as he would have felt it his duty as well as his inclination to do; but 
if he had been deficient in this point, there was a person present, and who 
now occupied ‘the ‘chair, to whom he (the ee and his brother directors 
felt under the greatest obligations for zeal, ability, and intelligence, that 
he had evi in reference to these works, as well as everything else that 
concerned the welfare of the company, since he became its chairman. (Hear 
hear.) He could — believe, if he could read the chairman’s inmost 
thoughts, that he would be almost angry with him for thus intruding his 











name upon the meeting ; but, as deputy-chairman, he felt that he should be 
wanting in his duty to the proprietors, as well as to himself, if he did not | 
say thus much in acknowledgment of the services rendered by Mr. Johnson | 
to them. He could truly say that, whenever he had been to Kennington , 
Lane, he was always told that the chairman had been before him, or was ex- 
pected to follow him; and from these constant visits they had derived the 
greatest benefit, for he had been able to offer suggestions, not only of a 
theoretical but of a valuable practical character, which. had very much faci- 
litated the completion of that work. (Hear, hear.) He would just say one 
word as to the great advantage of the gasometer to the concern. Before it 
was erected, their storage room did not exceed 50 per cent. of their consump- 
tion, whereas it was a principle acknowledged on all hands, that no com- 
pany should have less storage room than for two-thirds of the greatest 
quantity of gas required during the shortest day of the year. Now, they 
had increased their storage room, by means of this gasometer, by 1,350,000 
feet ; and this would enable them, in the darkest weather, and in the most 
foggy days, to give to their customers that upply which during the last two 
years they had been imploring at their hands. It had frequently happened 
that at nine o’clock in the evening there was very little gas in store, and they 
had been dependent upon the the retort-house for the remainder of the 
night—indeed, they had often had extra retorts lighted up and kept burning, 
so as to afford the additional supply required. The fact of their now possess- 
ing facilities for such a constant and regular supply would make their con- 
sumers more satisfied ; they would burn more gas and pay more for it. Then 
a word or two as to the cost of it. The chairman had told them, on a former 
occasion, that the construction of a gasometer to contain 100,000 feeet would 
cost at the rate of £25 per 1000, but if they increased the capacity to 
1,000,000 or. 1;200,000 feet, they would reduce the expenditure to £12 per 
1000. He (the speaker) had now the satisfaction to inform the proprietors 
that they had completed a gasometer capable of holding 1,350,000 cubic feet, at 
an expenditure of £11 per 1000, or nearly £1500 under the first estimate 
of the engineer. (Hear, hear.) He felt that he should be doing an injustice 
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to their engineer if he did not lay this fact before the meeting. The position 
of that gentleman during the last eighteen months had been anything but a 
bet of roses.’ He had had the concern under his management, and had 
watched it. by 5 gaa by night; and it was but justice to him that the pro- 
ietors should made acquainted with the valuable services be had ren- 
aered. (Hear, hear.) The next fact he would notice was the diminution 
in the half-yearly account upon the item of coals. He believed it was a 
received maxim in all gas companies, that if the produce of the coke 
amounted in money to half the amount of the coals consumed, the company 
was doing pretty well. The Pm of their coke for the past half year was 
in money £14,067. 2s. 7d., and the consumption of coals was £27,596. 5s. 1d. ; 
so that the latter was rather under than over the estimate. Independently 
of this, there was*the residuum in breeze, tar, and ammonia, amounting 
together to £1494. 10s. 8d. He thought this spoke volumes for their mode 
of carbonising. Hedid not wish to claim superiority over other gas com- 
panies, but he thought ie might fairly claim to rank high amongst them. 
(Hear, hear) The only other subject had ‘to bring under their‘notice 
was. the absence of competition. They were on amicable terms with all 
their neighbours; were gradually increasing their gas rental, and their 
rospects were, as he considered, exceedingly favourable. The public were 
etter supplied, in consequence of the increased facilities of the company, 
than they had’ever' previously been ; and he anticipated that they would be 
able to maintain that satisfaction, and attain to still greater prosperity. He 
had-much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report. 
Mr. B.C. L. Bevan seconded the-motion, which was then put and carried. 
Mr. Apstry Petiatt, M.P., said it had fallen to his lot—and a very 





leasing one it was—to plaee before the-meeting,-for adoption, a recommen- 
tion from the board of directors, that a dividend at the-rate of 5 per cent. 
be paid on this occasion. (Hear, hear.) In looking back to former adverse 
riods in the history of the company, and comparing them with the present, 

| jt afforded him the greater pleasure, inasmuch as when he was first introduced 
| among‘them as‘a director, he believed‘there was great room for improve- 
ment.. From that — he had advocated the adoption of clay retorts, be- 
we that it would enable them to meet untoward circumstances in the 
| manufacture of ‘gas; that they would carbonise mach cheaper than before, 
| furnish a better supply in all the districts, please the consumers better, and 
| give the:proprietors a better return for their capital. On the present occa- 
sion, it was. not only satisfactory to anuounce their actually prosperous con- 
dition; but to look forward with confidence to a continuance of the same, if 
not to:a progression to a better dividend. There was also another thing 
which was' very ry and that was, that at the same time they were able 
toideclarea dividend 1 percent. higher than on the last oceasion, they were 
also able to meet the wishes of a large district of consumers at Clapham and 


should, whenever they increased their dividends, if possible diminish the 
charge for their gas. (Hear, hear.) As to the districting system to which 














allusion had frequently been made, there was no doubt that: it offered great 
advantages; for; while they were enabled to supply better ‘at less loss of 
capital and from servants employed in their varied duties, they at the same time- 
so far reduced their expenses as to be able to reduce the price, and yet secure 
a good dividend. This was a principle which would be advocated even by 
those who were the advocates of free trade, and he had often been taunted 
with inconsistency for advocating both ; but he contended that it was only 
fair to the companies; and in the end must be better for the consnmers. 
Still, if the matter were to progress, some legislative interference might be 
required to give confidence to the public that the companies districting 
would continue to supply an equally good quality at the same price. It was 
not his business to do more than allude to the subject, but he believed, if dis- 
tricts were to be allowed, there ought to be some restriction and supervision 
on the part of Government. As far as the present company had gone, it bad 
proved a perfectly satisfactory arrangement. In reference to their new gas- 
ometer, although as yet they had we just been able to test its quality, he 
thought there was reason for congratulation. They had been very fortunate 
with their excavations not to come upon any quicksands, and the gasometer 
itself, though a new one, was very free from leakage. They had spent much 
time in testing it, and for weeks did not admit gas into it, so as to make 
gure previously that there was no probability of waste. They were now in 
this position, that if their other large gasometer wanted repairs, they would 
have something to fall back upon without loss, such as they had had. The 
insufficiency of their means of storage in past times had obliged them to 
fat a large number of retorts in partial action, causing a great waste of 
fuel, and a great expenditure for labour, which need not have been incurred 
if they had had a larger gasometer. After referring to the advantages de- 
rived by the company from the use of clay retorts, and acknowledging the 
obligations they were under to Mr. Innes an dMr. Pridden for their inde- 
fatigable exertions, he hoped that no: attempt would be made to alter 
the position of the accounts, so far as they had been laid before the meeting 
by the directors. He meant, that looking at their former impoverished con- 
dition, when they could not put by much to the depreciation fund, he hoped 
they would feel that the directors were acting properly in asking the proprie- 
tors now to appropriate a larger amount. They were in the fortunate position 
that day of being able to pay a dividend out of cash in hand, without going 
to their treasurer ; and he hoped they would have the confidence in their di- 
rectors, that-whenever they could, they would give them a better dividend. 
He concluded by moving that a dividend of -5 per cent., free of income-tax, 
be declared out of the profits of the undertaking, payable immediately after 
the meeting. 

Mr. W. J. Tuuey said, it had generally fallen to his share to propose such 
a resolution, but he was glad, on the occasion of their being in a position to 
pay 20 per cent, additional upon previous dividends, that the matter had been 
placed in other hands. He woutd not take up much of their time, but he 
was anxious to correct a slight mistake. The honourable gentleman who 
had just sat down remarked that they were writing off rather a larger amount 
than usual. This was not, however, the case; for, from a return of the last 
ten years, which he held in his hand, it appeared that in some cases they had 
written off £6800 ; in others, 6700; whereas on the present occasion it was 
but £6382. In 1848 it was £7930; in 1849, £2000; in 1860, £4000; and 
last year, £5231, It did not seem to him to be a larger sum than what acom- 
pany like that required, for it only amounted to about 1 per cent. upon the 
capital, or 2 per cent. upon the year. They knew that their pro rty was 
depreciating every day, and it was therefore only an act of poulense and 
foresight on the part of. the directors to provide for its replacement. He 
mentioned this because he had heard that.an attempt would be made to in- 
crease the dividend recommended by the directors. He. might state to the 
meeting that the question had been canvassed at the board, whether they 
ought to have so large a one as that now proposed. It was a large increase, 
and it really was a consideration whether they should grant it all at-once. 











The company had endured great hardships and difficulties; at one time they 


Blackheath, by reducing the price of gas Gd. per 1000 feet. He believed that- 
|| Was just what it ought to be ; and thatif they meant to exclude rivals, they 





only paid 3} per cent., and it was a question whether it was prudent to in- | 
crease their dividends temporarily, diminish their large capital.  It'was’ 
a great point to seeure a steady and lar dividend, if possible. If he’ were 
merely speaking for the present year, he would say, have as large dividend’ 
as youcau get; but, looking to the permanent prosperity of the company, he' 
advised the more moderate course: tie 
Mr. Gray directed attention to the amount set aside for depreciation 
of meters, and he contended it was much r than was necessary. a 
the year, they had written off £1224 on this itemalone; though they had heard | 
it declared in that room, ‘by a practical man, that meters undergoing repairs: 
might be kept in use for 25 years. He was certain, therefore, the depreciation | 
ought not to be so’great. ith regard to the sum set apart for depreciation | 
of plant, he was still of opinion that £7000 or £8000 a year was too large, and | 
that £4000 was quite as much as was required. He agreed with his friend\(Mr. | 
Tilley) that it was desirable to have a uniform dividend; but he had yet to learn, 
thatif a company could, it should not give more than 5 per cent. Reforrin g to’ 
the new gasometer, he said he thought great credit was due to the directors. 
eo hear.) He had always been of opinion that they could never success~’ 
ully carry on their works without adequate storage, and he’ believed that in’ 
every succeeding half year they would find the advantage of the addition they 
had just made. It had been stated that the — had been come’ 
pleted at a cost of £1500 less than estimated ; he’ hoped that, having’) 
availed themselves of the practical experience of their engineer, the directors’ 
would feel ‘that there was ground for giving him ‘some extra remuneration.’ 
(Hear, hear.) His friend fancied that he was about to move an amendment. 
to the resolution put forward by the directors ; but he could assure him that’ 
he would feel great hesitation in setting up his individual opinion against the’ 
deliberate judgment of any body of directors, and though he should like to’ 
have as good a dividend as possible, he would not be'so far wanting in com) 
mon courtesy.’ He could not help calling attention to the fact, that though an*| 
improvement had taken place in the value of their property, they were still at: 
a discount. The shares which had cost £52 to £55 were now quoted at £34. | 
A Proprietor: They are now £40. 
The Cuarnman: Yes; you can have’ £40 for all you have. : } 
Mr. Gray said he was glad to hear it. His friend, the deputy-chairmany 
had: alluded to the harmony that prevailed between the companies on that’ 
side of the water. He believed it was conducive to the interests of all public, 
companies to be'on terms of friendship with each other; he knew of nothing | 
so injurious as a rivalry which inflicted'a loss upon the shareholders: but | 
what did it arise from? It was from the extra 6d. to the 4s. per 1000. | 
If they had been confined to the 4s., they would not have had £1 ,000 odd 
to divide amongst the proprietors ; and it was to that circumstance they might 
in some measure attribute their present dividend. His honourable friend | 
had also stated his opinion, that when they got increased ‘dividend, he ) 
thought they ought to reduce the price of their gas. He a Gray) would | 








like to know the limit at which his honourable friend would place the divi- |, 
dend before that was done? What would he call the maximum dividend at || 
which he would make the reduction? If his honourable friend thought 5 
per cent. was an adequate dividend to those who embarked their money’ in {| 
gas companies, he (Mr. Gray) did not agree with him. He would only f° 
to the extent’ of expressing» a hope that the board would reconsider the 
matter of depreciation, or whether they could not propose some’ modification 
on a future occasion. 

Mr. Joszrx Box said, that under ‘the circumstances he would not divide 
the meeting upon the question. He added, that he had taken the trouble of 
ascertaining the per centage upon the increase of profits in this concern 
for the last three years, and he meant to work it out for 15 or 20 
years. He thought it would give the sharekolders real satisfaction to know | 
what the per centage of increase of rental had been; and they could not get | 
at the comparison without calculation: At Vauxhall and Bankside they re- 
ceived at Christmas, 1853, 132-04 per cent.; at Christmas, 1854, 134°84; at 
Christmas, 1855, they received 164°69: making an increase of above 30 per 
cent., as compared with 1853. At the Greewich station, however, they found 
a vast difference in the result. In 1853 it was nearly 85 per cent. ; in 1854 
it was 933 per cent.; and in the last half year about 88} per cent. Then, as 
to the price which they received for gas. At Bankside and Vauxhall, at 
Christmas, 1853, they got 3s. 5d. per 1000 for public and private lights; the! 
following half year, 3s. 6¢.; and the last half year, 4s. 3d., pretty nearly the, 
maximum price for the London district. At Greenwich, for the Christmas | 
half of 1853, they got only 3s. 2d.; in 1854 it was 4s. 6d.; and the same 
price for the last half year. That was the way'to look at the subject. It 
was no use talking about the quantity of coals consumed, and so on, but what , 
was the amount they made of it. He hoped the directors would take a hint 
for the future, and give them a 6 per cent. dividend next half year. 

The CuarrMaN said they all hoped that. 

Mr. A. Peiatt said, he had omitted to mention that additional retorts | 
were not likely to be wanted for the next five years, so that honourable pro- 

rietors might rest contented in the conviction that no calls would have to 
be made upon them. As to the calculations made, he begged to observe that 
they could only make a dividend upon their real earnings; and, as they 
would havea large sum to pay for station-meters, they must not call upon 
the directors to offer a larger dividend. 

Mr. Joun Box asked whether the alteration in the price of gas in the 
outer districts was a matter in contemplation, or an accomplished fact ? 

The CuarRMAN replied that it had already been done. 

Mr. Joun Box: What difference will that make in our estimated rental ? 

The CHarrMAN: About a £1000 this next half-year. 

Mr. Joun Box said, he was in hopes that the directors would think over 
the subject again. He did not think 5s, 6d. was a very high charge, or 
would give them a large margin. The Legislature allowed the so 6s. 
as the maximum in those districts; but, as the deduction had already taken 
ee he would not say more upon the subject, and would only remark that | 

e hoped the directors would not disregard what had been said as to the 
enormous amount written off for depreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN, in rising to put the motion, said he would not detain the 
meeting with many observations ; he would however direct their attention to | 
one or two points ; and in the first place, to the question of the waste of gas. 
That had been a subject always discussed, more or less, at their meetings, 
though it had not been referred to on the present occasion. He would, how- 
ever, tell them what it amounted to, because the directors congratulated | 
themselves upon the fact, and probably there was not another metropolitan 
company that-could show so small a per centage in proportion to the extent of 
district supplied. He held in his hand-a return for the past four half years ; 
commencing with the half year ending at midsummer, 1854, when the waste 
was 31 per cent. ; the following half year it was 31g; for the half year to 
midsummer, 1855, when, as they told the proprietors, they were taking steps | 
to ce the waste, it was 28}; and at the present time it was under 
percent. (Hear, hear.) 
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Mr. Gray: Nothing could be better. 
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The CHarrMAN continued : The next point was as to the gasholder. They 
had been told that they must not take credit for their present financial posi- 
tion from the operation of the new gasholder. Perhaps not; but then it must 
be borne in mind that the gasholders at Bankside stood upon premises the 
lease of which had only three or four years to run, and consequently the 
directors thought it prudent to dispose of them to the best advantage, rather 
than allow t to stand there uselessly and go to ruin. An opportunity 
offered to dis of them upon favourable terms, and that opportunity was 
embraced ; and he believed the directors would not receive very great censure 
on that account. The three old gasometers to which he referred were small 
ones, holding only 90,000 cubic feet, whilst their new gasholder had a capa- 
city of 1,350,000 cubic feet ; and, therefore, those three holders affected the 
working of the concern only to a very slight extent. He was afraid met 
before long, he should have to tell them that a new gasholder was require 
at Greenwich. They had to keep the retorts at work there to the utmost ex- 
tent practicable, the same as was formerly the case in times of emergency at 
Bankside and Vauxhall last winter, owing to the rapid extension of their 
Greenwich district. They must of course hold themselves in readiness to 
supply that district well, and he thought it would be incumbent upon the 
directors to provide a ‘new gasholder there by-and-by. At the same time, 
he begged the meeting not to think that the statement he now made indi- 
cated a call: he hoped they would be able to do without it; they hoped to 
do it in a quiet way out of the sums which he trusted the proprietors would 
leave in the hands of the board for the purpose of improving their works. With 

to the amount of the dividends, as affecting the value of the shares in the 
market, he felt that wasa matter which would always command the paramount 
consideration of the board. They felt that every shareholder in this concern 
had a right to regard the property embarked as an investment from which 
he could receive a fixed and regular income. (Hear, hear.) He could assure 
them that, since he had had the honour of a seat at the board, the directors 
had never contemplated a change which did not appear to offer a reasonable 
ound of becoming of ultimate benefit to the concern. (Hear, hear.) When 
e first joined the direction the dividend was 3} per cent.; then it got up 
| to 4 per cent., at which they were told it was anticipated it would remain. 
| That amount, he was happy to say, had been continued, until they had now 
risen to 5 per cent. He might be mistaken—he could not tell what was in 
| the bosom of futurity—but from all that he saw before them, he sincerely 
| believed that their dividend would continue at 5 per cent.; and the board 
| would not have recommended that rate on the present occasion, did they not 
| believe that it could be maintained in future. (Hear.) The board had not 
recommended a larger dividend on this occasion for the following reason :— 
| They did not see a prospect of being able to declare a larger dividend than 5 
per cent. for the next year. The board found it necessary, for the sake of 
allaying the agitation in the outlying districts, to lower the price of gas there. 
| There had been several important public meetings at Clapham, and a new 
company was on the ¢apis. It resulted in this—that some reduction in price 
| must be made, or the company would have to undergo a violent competition. 
The directors thought it better to concede the point, and the ultimate arrange- 
ment effected was, that if the dividend,which was then 4 per cent., improved, 
the consumers of that district should participate in the advantages by a reduc- 
tion in the price of gas. They had never got the 5 per cent. dividend, and had 
made the sacrifice which they thought was only areasonable concession ; and the 
consequence was, they had no great fears of opposition in that district. (Hear. ) 
He had already said that the directors saw their way now to a permanent 
5 per cent. dividend ; but there was another point from which the question 
_ was to be viewed—that was with regard to the value of the shares. The 
stock of this company was looked upon not only as a source of income, but 
also as a source of capital, A person purchasing into this company, expected 
that when he wanted to get out of it, he could get a return of his capital. 
He thought that was quite reasonable; and he believed that result was better 
secured by maintaining a steady amount of dividend than by having recourse 
to fluctuating dividends, very nigh at one time, and very low at another. 
The effect of all the proceedings of the board had been this—that the shares 
which four years ago could be had for £25 now stood at £40, and he believed 
that would be the ruling price, even if it were not higher, for some time to 
| come; but the board hoped to see the stock in the position it ought to be—viz., 
at par. (Hear, hear.) ie had been a little sorry at what had fallen from 
his excellent friend Mr. Gray, with regard to the meters, when he told them 
that the meters were calculated to last twenty-five years. He must admit 
that they were managing very badly in that particular, if such were the fact ; 
but their —— led them to a very different opinion. They found 
| that meters P aced in coal-cellars, in areas, or in other exposed situations, 
at the end of twelve months required repairing, and at the end of three years 
they were found to be utterly useless. A vast number of their meters did not 
' exceed three years’ working; and he contended it was a good ae to spend 
money upou the repair of the meters from time to time, rather than allow them 
to remain in working, to the great prejudice of the company, not registering, 
perhaps, half the quantity of gas consumed. They had always taken an 
immense deal of care of their meters, and that was a point on which the 
board would continue to exercise the same care in future. Many of the 
meters, he was sorry to say, had not been honestly dealt with. They had 
them brought in tampered with in every couceivable and discreditable 
| manner, sometimes with a chisel driven through the drum; but it was 
| difficult to fix the charge upon the culpable party; and, taking the average 
amount of repairs required, the board thought only a proper allowance had 
| been made under that head. Some kind expressions had been dropped with 
| regard to the eminent services rendered by their engineer. The directors 
could not but feel, that whilst the proprietors were entitled to the benefits 
of the improvements which had taken place, yet that the officers who laboured 
conjointly with the board, and who were excessively zealous in promoting 
| the interests of the company, had also some claim upon their consideration ; 
and they had determined that an advance of 10 per cent. upon the salaries 
| of their officers should be made upon their several amounts up to Christ- 
mas last. (Hear, hear.) He might say, he believed no public company 
possessed a staff who worked more zealously together for the benefit of the 
concern ; and he said this without a single exception. (Hear, hear.) With 
| regard to the point raised by Mr. Joseph Box, viz., that the meters ought to 
be regarded as part of the plant, and dealt with as such, he (the chairman) 
| would say that he concurred in that opinion. The amount carried to undi- 
vided balance since 1840 amounted to £196,690, of which £184,000 had been ex- 
| pended ; but they had expended upwards of £12,000 for meters, consequently 
for new works they had no capital; therefore it was upon the amount writ- 
| ten off for depreciation that they had to rely for the carrying out of the new 
works that they felt to be necessary. For his own part, he should be glad to 
| see steam-lifts at Bankside and Vauxhall, by which a great amount of time 
; and labour would be saved in the unloading of their coal; and by the more 
| expeditious deposit within their stores, they would be less exposed to depre- 
| dations upon that portion of their property. One great reason why he would 





cent. for the next half year. They could not look for the same price for coke ; 
he believed it would be at least 2s. per chaldron cheaperduring the next half 
year than it was during the last, and that would reduce their income by 
some £2500; and the reduction of the price of in the outer districts 
would affect it to the extent of £1000 more, although they had reason to 
hope that their tradesmen’s bills would be less in the current half — than 
in the last. He, however, could see the way toa 5 per cent. dividend next 
half year, notwithstanding these anticipated reductions, but not to pay a 
higher one; and therefore the course suggested by the honourable proprie- 
tor would not, he thought, be a prudent one. 

The resolution was then adopted ey men 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that the directors now fulfilled their duty, 
and resigned their functions to the proprietors ; and he should therefore vacate 
the chair. 

Mr. Gray having been called on to preside pro tem., the secretary read 
the 10th section of the company’s act, as to the election of directors. 

It was then moved, seconded, and’ resolved, that the following gentlemen 
be re-elected, viz.:—Mr. Edward Horner, Mr. J. A. T. Smith, Mr. Robert. 
Forrest, Mr. Richard Powell, Mr. Thomas Gibbs, Mr. Henry Tudor, and Mr. 
Apsley Pellatt. Messrs, J. E. Johnson, J. Tilley, and E. Edwards, who re- 
tired C rotation, were also recalled to their seats at the board—Mr. Johnson 
resuming his office as chairman, and Mr. Gibbs as deputy. Mr. J. C. Bailley 
and Mr. Joseph Box were re-elected auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman and directors generally for their past 
services was adopted; on the motion of Mr. Gray, and the chairman having 
briefly acknowledged the vote for himself and colleagues, the proceedings 
terminated. 








THE CHESTER GAS COMPANIES. 
MEETING OF THE CONSUMERS OF THE ROODEE WORKS. 

A meeting of Gas Consumers from the Roodee Works was held on Thurs- 
day evening, the 14th ult., at the Chester Lecture Hall, Bridge Street. The | 
ae was large and respectable, and Mr. John Smith was voted to the 
chair. 

The CHARMAN said, Gentleman,—I dare say you are all aware that the 
object of our meeting is in consequence of the proposed amalgamation of 
the old and new gas companies. A few of us thought it would be desirable 
to hear from Mr. Salisbury, who is the largest proprietor in the new com-_|| 
pany, as he would be in the amalgamated company, how he should propose | 
to conduct that company in the event of an amalgamation ; for, having || 
experienced the manner in which the old company bound the city in days | 
gone by, it behoves us to have some kind of guarantee that there shall be || 
none of those impositions practised upon us again. Now is our time to || 
look for protection. I will say no more now, but introduce Mr. Salisbury || 
to your notice, and I have no doubt he will give us a lucid statement of || 
his views and sentiments. 

Mr. Sauispury said, Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I am exceedingly || 
happy to have this a of meeting you—a body of consumers of 
gas trom the Roodee Works. have long wished to have a meeting like | 
this ; but, acting on the advice of others, who know Chester people much 
better than I can be expected to do, this pleasure has been delayed till now ; || 
and perhaps no circumstances could have conspired so well to bring us to- | 
gether as the present have, when I am expected to tell you frankly, as I ! 
shall do, why we seek powers from the Corporation of Chester to make | 
terms with our opponents, and to charge you an additional price for gas. | 
You are all aware how the Roodee Gas Company was started, nor need I | 
dwell upon your old troubles, when you could not obtain good or cheap gas | 
in Chester. I am desirous of keeping upon good terms with the old com- |; 
pany, and you must not expect me therefore to say much against them ; 
indeed I should tell you that, having seen a good deal of gas companies in || 
London and elsewhere, and the almost invariable end of competition— | 
amalgamation—I have never been the advocate of opposition at Chester ; | 
and when Mr. Highfield sought my assistance, I urged him not to trust to |! 
promises of support, which in the end he might find but broken reeds, |! 
and of no sort of value. However, he had great faith in the promises | 
made to to him, and I had at the time every confidence in his in- 
tegrity and ability, and between us the gas-works on the Roodee ob- | 
tained a name and a place among you. Now the Chester people did || 
not support him as they had promised to do. Three-fourths of the || 

gas consumers of Chester, I am told, pledged themselves to take gas |! 
from him for five years; and, if their promises had been fulfilled, I have no |! 
hesitation in saying that the Roodee Gas Company would at this moment | 
be one of the best paying concerns in the kingdom. (Cheers.) Two-| 
thirds of the three-fourths I have alluded to never took gas from Mr. |! 
Highfield ; many of those pledged to support him did all they could to|| 
thwart him, and partly through this, and partly from other causes which |! 
need not be dwelt upon here, he, at the end of 1853, had to part with all | 
his interest in the concern, and hand it over to others whose means had 
been sunk to carry it on. In 1854 it was my misfortune to become actively | 
engaged in the management of this undertaking, and I can honestly say || 
that 1 have done all I could to make the works a benefit and an advantage 
to the city, without particular reference to my personal gain. (Cheers.) 
How far that intention has been carried out the people of Chester are the 
best judges; certainly, I claim some merit which my predecessor might 
not be entitled to; but I must, nevertheless, admit that, in a very great 
measure, my efforts have been crowned with pretty much the same reward ' 
—honeyed words, kind protestations of admiration, particularly from those 
who never took their gas from us. In 1851, 1852, and 1853, the works 
were carried on at a great loss to somebody, but to the decided advantage 
of the town ; and in 1854 the only return I received upon my very large 
outlay was 2} per cent. In 1855, other friends joined me in the under- | 
taking; and, by good management, we have been able to divide for that | 
year 4} per cent. upon our investment. I do not think this is fair to us. 
It is not right that we should suffer loss for the benefit of those who, when 
they can help us without injury to themselves, prefer without reason to | 
continue a course of conduct which in the end can only injure themselves. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, whilst I am getting even these small 
returns upon a very serious outlay, I have to give up the practice of my || 
profession; and thus my loss becomes doubly heavy to me, and prompts || 
me to look for other ways, rather than trust to public favour, to secure my || 














property and make it valuable. In this, then, you have the secret of the 
talked-of amalgamation; and although there are no positive terms fixed 
upon, or even named, between the old company and ours, I am nevertheless 
bound, as an honest man, to go fairly with them into the question, and 
strive to carry out an understanding we have come to, on the basis of my 
proposal to the Town Council. Before going into that part of my statement, | 
let me say that I am personally no advocate—at least no- willing advocate— | 
for advancing the price of gas beyond 4s. 6d. per 1000 cubic feet. (Cheers. ) 





| press upon the meeting not to raise the dividend beyond the amount proposed 
| was, because he did not at present see a prospect of paying more than 0 per 








I am rather inclined to think that the increased consumption of gas, better | 
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management, one set of fixed expenses instead of two, and a minimum leak- 

age in the place of a maximum leakage, might enable the amalgamated 

company to deliver profitably at 4s. 6d.; but there is a great deal to be 

said on the other side;—two capitals have to be provided for; the entire 

make of gas at Chester is not so very great at best; the price of coal is ex- 

tremely high ; and there are a variety of considerations that must be taken 

into account that would even tend to show that 5s. would barely suflice to 

pay a fair profit on the necessary outlay of capital involved in the amalga- 

mation; and although it is quite true, as has been stated elsewhere, that our 

works and our mains might in all probability be used solely, still it should 

not be lost sight of that the citizens of Chester have missed the fair oppor- 

tunity to dispense with one of the companies—they have chosen to keep up 

both; and to sink one capital in the way suggested in another place is, after 

all, but a species of spoliation which I, at all events, cannot be a party to. 

If we make terms with the old company, they must be fair and equitable 
terms ; and I am sure that no one here present would wish to despoil exist- 
ing shareholders in the old company because their predecessors did some- 
thing which we don't like, although our forefathers, in all likelihood, helped 
todo so. You may be quite sure, however, that if I wish to deal equitably 
with them, that does not megn that they are to have all they would wish; 
it is not likely that, with my very heavy stake in the Roodee Works, I am 
going to sacrifice it to the whims or to satisfy the longing of forty indi- 
viduals on the other side, most of whom I don’t know from Adam, and care 
as little about. Depend upon it, gentlemen, that the best security you can 
have in this matter—that improper terms are not made with the old com- 
pany—lies in the fact, that I cannot pay them a pound in excess of the value 
of their property without robbing myself of ten shillings, and my family, in 
\the aggregate, of a very handsome annuity. WhenIask the Town Council 
| —with a knowledge of the facts I have briefly stated to you—to permit me 
'to make terms with the old company,I feel that I am only asking that 
which should be accorded without a grudge, seeing how great a service my 
speculation has done to the citizens at large; and I must say that it is 
hardly fair that my company, who have done so much for you, should be 
harassed with restrictions, and our opponents - who, according to universal 
testimony, have done so much against you—are free as air. We cannot 
open a street, except under our licence; they can open where they please 
and when they please, without let or hindrance. We are made to pay for 
our fetters, whereas they are encouraged on all sides to rob us of our just 
heritage, and the corporation are powerless to serve us Still, with all their 
advantages, they cannot successfully compete with us; and you must not 
wonder, therefore, if we put our selfish heads together and endeavour to 
make our property a reality—our speculations profitable. We think that 
we are fairly entitled to 10 per cent. on our capital, and it is because we 
| cannot see how this is to be obtained at the present price, that we ask the 
|council to permit us to charge a maximum price of 5s. per 1000 feet. It 
| does not follow that because we get the power to do so we should charge 
| you 5s.; but it is as well to be honest, and say that you may be pretty sureif 
| we get the power we shall use it fast enough (Hear, hear.) Still this 
| power is not sought without its equivalent; and we propose that, when our 
| profits are 10 per cent., and we have accumulated a contingent fund for re- 
pairs of mains, &c., the surplus profit should go in equal moieties to reduce 
the lamp-rate, and as discount to consumers. If we don’t get the 10 per 
| cent. at the price, then surely it cannot be considered a high price for the 
| article, inasmuch as a less amount on a gas capital is not, and should not be, 
| looked upon as fair and reasonable. The terms proposed by the “Gas Con- 
| sumers’ Company,” which met with such favour among you, are exorbitant 
|compared with ours. They fix their profit at 10 per cent., and after accu- 
| mulating enough to pay their capital off from surplus profits, they then held 
| out the hope of being able to reduce their price to the consumers: in other 
| words, they pay £18,000 in constructing works upon which they are to re- 
jceive £1800 per annum; all surplus profits over the £1800 a 
|year go in reduction of the original outlay, they continuing to 
| divide their 10 per cent. upon the full amount. Mr. Robert Frost would 
| call this by its right name, dividing upon a fictitious capital—that is, a capital 
' which has no existence; and, if I understand his argument aright, this is his 
| charge against the old company; but I must confess that, with all my re- 
| spect for his good sense, I cannot see the matter in quite that light. I un- 
| derstand their case to be this—they commence very small works at a cost 
| of £7000, and as their profits accumulate they divide part, and with the 
| residue they eavtend their works. ‘Their capital is increased, it is true, out of 
| profits; but as they might have divided all—which is the correct thing to do, 
in my opinion, and make your extensions by calls—so too might they capi- 
| talise all, instead of which they divided their gains upon profit and in ex- 
| tensions; and although their works may have been self-creative, they are 
|no less on that account a reality, and a property having a marketable value 
|attached to them. My proposal, however, is quite free from any of these 
| objections’; and as it matters very little to the consumer whether he gets 10 
| per cent. discount off his account, or pays 6d. less for his gas, it neverthe- 
| less secures the company, as far as the advance goes, its 10 per cent., which 
jis a profit, as I have aiready said, gas companies are fairly entitled to. The 
|reduction of lamp-rate, on the other hand, is a positive boon to the city. I 
{am told that the present rate barely suftices to meet the lighting of the bo- 
rough. The council cannot obtain a larger rate without new powers, the 
necessity for which would not arise by my plan, provided the profits are 
equivalent to the demand made upon them for dividends. We also propose 
to give the town guarantees that the property is honestly managed, by ap- 
pointing the mayor a director, in virtue of his office, and the treasurer of 
Chester one of the auditors, with full powers to ask for books, papers, &c., 
and make his audit, what every audit should be, a full examination of the 
company’s affairs. These, then, are the main features of the scheme pro- 
posed to the council. I must not ke my own trumpeter, or I might say this 
scheme shall be carried out honestly and fairly ; there shall be no trickery; 
and to provide against this hereafter, the Amalgamated Companies’ Act 

shall undergo the strictest investigation. and contain every clause that can 

make it as binding upon others as ever any of you could wish yourselves 

bound. And now, gentlemen, let us look for a moment at the alternatives, 

supposing the Town Council do not grant the provisions sought. I ask 
them to deal fairly by us, who have ever dealt so by them; but if they are 
guided by spirits whose aim has ever becn to damage us by their opposition, 
as they have done our opponents by their support, they will not give us 
what we ask. My stake is too great to be left to the tender mercies of 
others, and I must, therefore fix upon my plan of extrication from a mesh 

Mr. Highfield should never have gone into. L mean to hold out no threat— 

|to influence no man contrary to his judgment by what I say ; but I cer- 

tainly will in that event do one of two things ; either sell the undertaking 

to the old company (if they will buy), let them charge what they please to 

the public, or fall back myself upon the public, and make the Roodee Com- 

pany a consumer's company, by admitting you in as shareholders and di- 

rectors, and thereby securing the co-operation of those who have so far 


























stood aloof from us. In that event, there need be no increase of price ; in- 
creased consumption would very soon enable us to divide 10 per cent., and 
reduce even below 4s. 6d. ; and there is no doubt that the latter plan would | 
be the most profitable to us as a company, although in the end perhaps not | 
so satisfactory as the first to the town. (Cheers.) The public security, 
after all,isin us. Do you think the old company would supply you at | 
4s. 6d. if we charged you 5s.? and the wonder to me is that the public do 
not see this. The clever manceuvre of dropping the price to 4s. t many 
from us—induced many to break their solemn promises. What has been 
the result? An advance to 4s. 6d. ; a proposed advance to 5s. ; a neces- | 
sary amalgamation ; and the prospect, if we persist in opposition, of old 
prices, to the disgust of the public, and the joy of a very few. An objec- 
tion has been started to my scheme on the ground that I propose making a 
discount to the large consumer at the expense of the poor. Let us look at 
this for a moment. We have about 1100 consumers ; 200 of these are 
looked upon by us as our mainstay ; they take as much gas as the remain- 
ing 900 = Twenty-five gentlemen now in the room consume one-half the 
quantity used by the 200; and, coming down to the personal part of the 
question, Mr. Beckett, whom I see over there, takes at least £40 worth of 
gas from us per annuin In this case we have only one service to attach to 
our main—necessarily but one leakage—one account to call for, and that 
but once, and therefore the minimum of risk. Now I ask you, gentlemen, 
if any one is entitled to discount, is not Mr. Beckett ? No one would pre- 
tend fora moment that the forty accounts of a pound each, with their 
forty services, forty leakages, and forty troubles to collect the money, can 
by any possibility have the same commercial claim upon us for discount as- 
Mr. Beckett has. I named this to Mr. Robert Frost, who made the objec- 
tion in his own office, and put it to him in another form ; I said, “If I 
come here for a shilling’s worth of flour, you will either refuse to serve me 
or you will charge me the retail price for it ; but if I come for 20 sacks, you 
will take off a discount, not because I am a dealer, but because of the 
quantity.” His father saw the point at once, but Mr. Robert Frost, from a 
very proper regard, as I believe, for the poor, would not—at all events, did 
not—confess himself beaten : and to meet this objection I have had to 
make the proposal as to discount an open one : I had fancied by doing so, 
the principle of differential rates being abandoned, I should receive the sup- 
rt of Mr Frost ; but a miller can see as far as a lawyer I find, and with 
10nest pertinacity he sticks to his text, and won't let me come off victor. 
Gentlemen, I prefer such a man to many who will give me any kind of 
pledge I may require to get rid of me, but who will not, after all, with one 
of their fingers help to rid me of the millstone that I bend under ; and al- 
though it is very hard that I should have to reason every individual mem- 
ber of the council into my views before I can secure that which, under all 
circumstances, I am fairly entitled to, still I must submit to opposition, and 
make the best terms I can, since I cannot have what 1 ask — fair, | 
honourable, and strictly honest as my wishes may be notwith-| 
standing. Gentlemen, let me be frank with you and say I mean 
this amalgamation to be carried, for my faith in public support has gone. 
Just think for a moment with what disgust I must look upon a man whose | 
name figures as a promoter of the “ Consumers’ Gas Company” on the | 
prospectus I hold in my hand, who could come to my house, not knowing | 
of my connection with the Roodee Works, and advise me to take gas from the | 
old .company because it was 6d. per 1000 feet cheaper! Think of my just | 
indignation when I find Mr. Highfield.induced by men in authority to ex- | 
pend hundreds of pounds upon mains to the Asylum and the Castle, and 
when this is done to have the order countermanded in due form of law. | 
(Cheers.) Think of the scorn with which I must look upon a “ reputable” | 
tradesman in your town coming to us for his gas, causing us to break our} 
main, and carry a service at a considerable cost to his shop; but because his 
quarter's account came to 6d. more than it had done in the corresponding 
quarter of the previous year with the old company, he cuts our meter off 
and goes back to his old love. I am told to wait and see how the public | 
will support us by and by. Gentlemen, we have waited long enough. You, 
indeed, have nobly done your duty by us; it is to your support is due) 
the credit of the works being in existence now. Your countenance 
has given courage when the conduct of others begot disgust; and | 
if the Chester community, as such, were left to the old com- | 
pany altogether, it would only be what they are justly entitled 
to and doubly deserve. My sole anxiety in this matter has been 
not to forfeit your good opinions, for I have felt very strongly that it 1s 
hardly fair to you, that, for the faults of others, you should sutier; but you 
will see my position at once. I cannot make a difference in an arrange- 
ment like that now pending, and all I can promise is, that in any event I | 
will take care you have shares offered to you as some small recompense for 
all your kindness. I have now stated pretty well all I meant to have said, 
and shall be most happy to answer any questions you may put tome. Ask 
anything you will, for I have nothing to hide ; and nothing you can ask 
will frighten me out of self-possession. (Cheers.) j 

Mr. Mitts: Why don’t you try 4s. 6d.? and if that will not pay youa fair 
return, I for one should not then object to 5s. | 

Mr. Roserts: I hope the citizens of Chester will resist this. As far as 
you are concerned I know your philanthropy, and that you only want a 
fair profit, but I think your proposal is not a right one. I am not a large 
consumer of yours; necessity compelled me to change. 

Mr. SAtispurRY: That necessity has ceased to exist for two years. 

Mr. Roperts: That necessity Lone ceased, I see no necessity why the 
citizens of Chester should allow the two companies toamalgamate. 1 hope 
Mr. Salisbury will go on with his works, and care not for any one. Don't 
listen to any proposals; don’t buy their trumpery works. They have 
capitalized profits only, and would lose nothing if they shut up to-morrow. 

fr. SaLispury : I am sorry to have to go back somewhat. Thanking Mr. | 
Roberts for his good opinion, I should be utterly unworthy of it if I wil-| 
lingly fell into the notion he has submitted to us. In one word, his scheme | 
is spoliation. Grant all that he says, that the works of the old company | 
are worthless—that they stand them in nothing ; as a company this may be so, 
but there are private individuals in that company who have paid cash down | 
for their shares, and surely some regard should be paid to the common | 
rights of property. | 

Mr. Roperts : I see the object is amalgamation, and we are to pay for it. 

Mr. SAuissury : No doubt you will have to pay something—9 per cent. 
is the estimated increase you have to pay ; but who is to blame? Cer- 
tainly not the old company, but the public of Chester. You have combined | 
to keep us in existence ; but our combination is not strong enough to kill | 
our opponents. The majority of the citizens have combined to keep | 
the old company up ; but their combination cannot save them. If all com- | 
bine to save both as one united company, the public in the end will be the | 
gainers, although they are made to pay forthwith for their past folly. Now 
if the public are so anxious to have cheap gas, why have they not supported 
us? I put upa large gasholder last year at a cost of £1000, and built a} 
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néw «retort-house ata cost-of another- £1000. ' I expected the Chester’; 
would have rallied round:me. Neither has been used, and the outlay; 
ar idle one.» Whose fault is this ?- 

Mt. Rosprts; ‘The 'works you’ took in hand—that was the fault. 

Mr: Sataspuryt Out of your own ‘mouth: will I condemn you. You | 
blame me for exercising-due precaution; and ‘because Highfield could not | 
yas acei@ént) supply you fully at: one time, you leave him altogether: | 

I had-taken'thore customers on then ¥ could supply, I should have been } 
|| left ina moment’by many, who, like yourself}, would have no'patience.: I 
— against this, the public-do uot respond,-and now IJ am told that the | 

ult layin another direction! Blink ‘the’ matter as you may, it is the’ 
public of Chester, after-all, who have brought about this amalgamation. 

Mri Manse: I donot anticipate that it is to Mr. Salisbury’s advantage at 
all to amalgamate Then for whose advantagecan it be? It is said the-! 


to 
old:com ,* Whose’ fault is -it that. the amalgamation has become a ne~ 
cessity learly the fault is near home: the — have not supported 
Mr. Salisbury ‘as‘they should have done « He does not. wish: to raise the 
price of gas*; but-he‘has-not been supported as‘he should have been, after 
ae so much ‘m for the: public advantage. 

Roserrs:: I ect. how the’ matter:came about, and I should 
never have leftit if the gas: was equal to what it is now. 

Mr. 'Sanissury¢ Lét’meé say. one! word ‘for Mr. Highfield for whom, as: 
you ‘may’ suppose, I can say but: little’ from*personal regard. . He started 

hese works, believing that the public would 5 rt him, and to this end 
he pledged ‘himself to make gas from: camel: He entered into a contract 
with Lord: ‘Balearras for*all- the cannel he required, in 1853; _ The eolliers 
at Wigan sttuck/and remained:out:so lohg upon strike that Lord Balear- 
ras‘could not ‘supply him: with ‘any cannel, nor could it be obtained 'else- 
where.’ He was compelled; therefore)to-fall back upon common coal ; and 
if —— ‘was bad'at the time, that'was the'cause. It was no worse, how- 
ever, ~what*you used'to have, pa Roberts said Mr: Salisbury should » 
confine himself to’ what he knew.'} [ say this; for a document which ¥ hold ’ 
in my hand; bearing'the respectable names‘of our chairman and our friend 
on'the platform (Mr) Chivas), both directors of the projected Consumers”: 
Gas Company ?— 
Mr? Roperts } Oh! they are great-names?: 
Mr. Sauispery:’ I must speak of men‘’as I find them. I have found them 
to: be good friends; at’all'events; and:if all had:done for us what they have 
done, there wottd have been ‘no’ occasion for this meeting. 

Mri Marset:’ The fault has been that thé new company had: been called 
into existence bythe public of Chester, ‘and not ‘supported as it ought to 
have ‘been 

Mr. Bowsurs? It !is very desirable that: we should only pay 4s. 6d 
for-our-gas.* I camevhere quite preparetto-oppose the amalgamation ; but 
I see clearly that’Mr: Salisbury is not secure, and that-he means to be made 
‘secure; nst loss. He cannot, evidently, rely upon public support; and 
that-he will-availyhimself of the power he: has‘to make himself secure in 
another way, if werefuse this‘:amalgamation; I think, therefore, that the 
best! thing we camdo'is to support the’ proprietors: 

Mr: ‘Rosgrrst'Isthere any p: n ‘before the meeting,‘or is it only 
‘one for an: tion? 

The-Cuarnmané The meeting is only called to learn from: Mr. Salisbury 
his views; and'not ‘to pass any resolutions: I will say a word or two, if you 
please, before'we separate. We are‘in good hands. — I consider Mr. Walker 
is equally:respeetabie, and I should have faith in what they did. We are in 
‘hands, I repeat, then ;' in the hands of these gentlemen and the town 
council. But T was‘anxious, at the'same’ time, to hear what Mr. Salisbury 
had'to say.’ The only objections’ I have to the scheme is the price. If Mr. 
Salisbury could arrange with the’old company, and keep the price at 4s. 6d., 
it would be'a ‘paying’ concern; and all would go on smoothly. I wish he 
could do that, ‘and there would be no opposition’to the scheme 
Mri Harpsr:*I think our thanks are due to Mr. Salisbury for the very 
full, frank, and as wney statement’ he: has-made on this occasion. None of 
us are pledged by: having heard it. Wé ‘are all anxious to get gas at the 
——_ rate we'can’; at the same time for myself, as a fairconsumer, while I 
should be anxions to get gas as cheap’as possible, 1 should be very sorry to 
do so at the ruin of other parties. (Cheers.).»I would rather get gas on the 
lowest terms'we can consistent with a remunerative prafit to the company, 
| whether amalgamated or otherwise. I merely rise to propose a vote of 
| thanks to Mr. Salisbury for the very lucid, frank, and sensible statement he | 
has made to the meeting. 








Mr. Roperts :: For the part:I have heard, I second it ;:and I have only to 
repeat’ what I said before—do'not amalgamate; wait'a bit; goon with your 
works; and you willsueceed’ I shall certainly oppose amalgamation. 

Mr Lirtts: Before this*is ‘put’ wish’ to ask ‘oné question. Have the 
new company carried out ‘the ‘intention of the promoters of the’ Consumers’ 
Company, ‘viz., to supply gas -for'a certain number of years at 4s.'6d.? 

Mr. SAtissury: There are two sides to every bargain. The gas consumers 
of Chester came under an obligation to take gas for a number of years from 
the company, and, if they have not done so, of course the obligation ceased 
on ‘the other ‘side ; but we have done our part to the latter, although the | 
obligation was not binding upon ‘us in law or in reason: I will, at the same | 
time, avail myself of the opportunity to thank you, gentlemen, for fnifil- | 
ling your $9.24 of this obligation’as you have done. Reference having been | 
made to Mr. W. ‘H. Brown, I may perhaps be*permitted to say that he told | 
me very frankly, when this matter was broached to him, that he would not | 
introduce it to the council, nor support it there, unless I could show him the | 
necessity for the change, and give the town a direct or indirect advantage | 
by the alteration. The matter has not been mooted in haste—is not founded 
upon selfish wishes ; but will, I believe, command support, as it did Mr. 
Brown's when he understood it. | 

The CHArRMAN put the motion of thanks, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. SAutsBury, in thinking the meeting for their good-will, said, let me 
put the state of things, as they now stand, fairly before you. First, then, [ 
purpose doing all I can to carry out in good faith the proposal now before 
the council. I am bound in honour to do this—an obligation far more 
binding than any which I came under in writing or under seal. Next, 
failing in this, either from trickery, exorbitant. demands, or a misunder- 
standing with the old company as to terms, I shall at once establish under 
a new deed of settlement, “ A Consumers’ Company,” sell our undertaking 
to it, and-sink or swim with as many of you gentlemen as choose to risk 
your fortune with me in the struggle; or I will take such other steps as 
may .seem to be advisable to secure myself against further loss or risk, and 
let the public fight their own battle. 

The proceedings-closed with a vote of thanks to the chairman»—Chester 
Courant. 








Conviction or a Gas Sreaner.—At the Middlesex ‘sessions, held 
on the 9th ult., William Spendilow pleaded “Guilty” to a charge 
of ‘having stolen 100 cubic fect of gas and upwards, the property 
of the Imperial Gaslight and Coke Company.: It appeared that the 
prisoner had a contract with the company to burn gas by meter at No. 3, 
South’ Street, Chelsea, and he had been in the habit of. detaching the 
supply-pipe, moving the meter away, and burning from the ‘main, occa- 
sionally allowing:the supply to pass through the meter; so that the index 
should show that some had: been consumed. Information was giver ‘to 
the-chief inspector in thé company’s service, in consequence of which he 
went to thé prisoner's shop and found the meter away from the supply- 
pipe; and the: prisoner acknowledged that he had had it off a part of 
every quarter since he had been in the house, four years and a half, upon 
which statement it was calculated that he had defrauded the company of 
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at least £40 worth of gas. The company had taken up this prosecution, 
not merely for the punishment of the prisoner as an individual, but on 
public grounds, to deter others from committing such frauds by showing 
them the consequences lizble to follow. The prisoner had’ lost asituation | 
he had: had for 16 years through this prosecution, and had only been 
doing this sort of thing a year and a half... The prisoner’s employer gave || 
him a good ‘character. The Assistant Judge sentenced him to four! 
months’ hard labour. 
Deatu or Mr. Danrt.-—Mr. George’ Jules Danré, the engineer-in- | 
chief of the Oriental Gas Company, died in Calcutta on the 26th day of | 
November last. For some time before his death the state of his health | 
had engaged the attention of the directors of the company, and prompt | 
means were taken by them to provide against that event ; so that no delay | 
will occur to impede the completion of the works in consequence of his | 
death’; and the most recent-accounts received from Caleutta justify this 
opinion, | 
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CASTINGS, per Ton. 
Average Weight of Cast Iron Gas Pipes, per Yard. NEWCASTLE. SCOTCH CANNEL. _ per ton, || 
Ce age eggs Or eR - ’ - - ‘ ‘ ape Unscreened. s. “4. Boghead ......... at Leith 28 0 ss 1| 
gin, Qin, 2hin, Sin. din, Sin. Gin. Tin. Sin. Yin. 10in. 12in: Whitwell Primrose ....... 7 6 perton.| Kirkness............... best 23 0 ,, 
6° Ot wf 23 SI vO" eo 107’ 198 1 Pelton and Medomsley... 8 0 ,, Capeldrae, first quality 20 0 ,, |! 
16 21 28 33 51 70 89 107° 126 M49 NIT 208 lbs. 8 3 Ditto, neil quality 12 6 v¢ 
i ia 6 oR aes mee 4 at ac 25 ° ” |} 
i S 52s New Peltor, Peareth, itto at Leith ......... 27 yas | 
Retail Senemes 10 percent. tr naon Glasgow oe Wales. 2 S Ze} SouthPelaw,Washing-)}8 6 ,, [| ees 3.85 | 
auld ‘ —— oo*s ton Hutton, and South Wemyss ...(atthe pits) 16 0 ,, 1} 
paw it gow ie gw ge > . Re ae Woxcthivecoece nel. sae oo | Leet = : i 
S.C. 8. d. 8. da. 8. a. 6. d.| Ramsay’s Newcastle Can- Pm SIRI. cesecsicicccoscsesss 1 “~ 
|S ee 410 0315 94 0 0410 0 410 0 oe 4 
“Pet hoy Socket Pipes . 10 0}7 5 01715 0715 08 0 0 SUNDRIES | 
2gand3 do. do. 85 07 0 0710 6710 0715 0 we ae 
4 and5 do. do: $00615 O07 5 0! 7 5 0|710 0} Best Newcastle fire-bricks, 60s. pcr 1000 | Foreign spelter ......... £23. 10s. per ton. || 
6 inches and upwards do. 715 01610 0/7 0 0/7 0 07 5 6] Ditto ditto clay ...128. per ton. | ‘English block tin ............ £129, | 
Retorts, Ist fusion, hot blast .. 10: 0} «; ... 710 0| 710 0| 710 0; Tough cake copper ....... £12%6—Ci«, Ditto ditto refined... 135 ,, | 
Do. 2nd fusion, cold blast 5 O|:.. 715 0715 08 00 eg pig lead...£25. 10s. to £26 ,, Banca a 1 * | 
Tank Plates, § thick and above ...... 810 0} 7 0 0} 8 5 0/710 0} 9 O 0} Welch bariron in London, £9. 10s. ,, Ground Manganese £6.5s. to £6. 15s. ,, | 
2 ae ’ | 
WROUGHT IRON TUBING, subject to 35 per cent. Discount. at 
ee ——_————_————— Coastwise—Newcastle. Foreign. | 
| 2inches.| Iginch. | ljinch. | 1 inch. Zinch. | 3 inch. | Chatham & Roches. 8s.0d/ Boulogne.............. 9s.0d || 
aN 13 6 | Barcelona .. . 32 0 
8s. d. 8s. d, 8. d. e «& s. d. s. 4d. | Dover ........ .- 9 O | Bordeaux a 6 
Patent welded tubes, from2tol2feet,perfoot 1 8 1 0 0 10 ,. F 0 5 0 43 7 Dubdiin ......... vee 14 0 | Cadiz. .........sseeeeeee 0 
DIGGS sice: i ccosccscoaw » 6in. tol8in,each) | 3 0 2 0 34+? yg )-.@ 0 9 Exeter Quay.......... 10 0 Calais ... 0 
Connecting pieces, or long screws ........0...0+ 3 6 2 3 2 0 : ¢ 3-8 0 ill Folkestone ...... é 6 | Dieppe... 0 
Bends, sp and elbows, wroughtiron......| , 3 9 2 3 1 9 1 0 0 10 | O 8 | Hastings..... 6 | Genoa 0 
Pees, wrought Or Cast .........s.sssecsescssessseresees |; 4 0 © 0.5 oe ae 1 6 1 1] 0 10 6 | Hambur 6 
ee Serres - re snnemenen -| 4 6 3.0 2 6 2 0 1 6 oe 0 | Havre 3 
neocks liz6] 9 6] 7 6] 4 6 | 3 3/2 6 0 | Leghorn oF 
|, Ditto, with bras plug ...........cccc00 cAvactave .| 28 0) 16°07] 13 0 7 0 5 6] 4 6 9 | Lisbon 0 
Diminishing sockets; caps, plugs; and nipples} 1 3 |.0 9 | 0 8 06] 05 {0-4 9 | Rotterdam 0 
Plain sockets ...... «1 OF © 8} 0 7]°0 5] 0 4] 0 8 0 | Stettin nee 0 
Syphons, 2 quart 1 0 4 0 13. 6 13 0 12 0 6 | Trieste and Venice 40 9 
= mania << =.* 
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“WEST and GREGSON, 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &. 
UNION-STREET, OLDHAM. 

tion and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
oa oe Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
vernors, Slide Valves, &c. &c. . ‘ 
| “Wand G. would respectfally call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and Managers to their Station-meters, 
having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
port and Liverpool! Gas Works, on application to the 
respective Engineers ; also to the Paris Universal Ex- 
hibition. Class I V., Section 1., No. 269. 


JAMES FEATHERSTONE, 
ENGINEER, 
Manufacturer of GASHOLDERS, IRON ROOFS, and 


; description of Gas Apparatus. 
ied - ALLIANCE IRON WoRKS, 
CLAYTON, near MANCHESTER. 


JOHN BENT, 


| 
| 
MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, 
| 








283, Beit Band Roan, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
(Established 1830), 
Begs respectfully to call the attention of Gas Compa- 
bee Saleen, &e.,, to his WET GAS METER, 
made upon the most improved principles, the most ad- 
mirable materials, and warranted to register correctly. 


TO GAS COMPANIES. 


J. W. GRAZEBROOK, 
75, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Having applications for New and Second-hand Gas 
|| Apparatus; would be obliged by those Companies 
|| having Apparatus to dispose of, to send particulars. 
i And panies requiring Apparatus are solicited to 
' apply. 
PIPES, RETORTS, TANKS, GASHOLDERS, &c. 
i on Shortest Notice. 
STOURBRIDGE and NEWCASTLE FIRE GOODS. 
CONTRACTS TAKEN. 











} 
GEORGE CUTLER, 
GASHOLDER MAKER, 
| No. 8; WENLOCK-RoaD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 
| Contracts for Tanks, Gasholders, Roofs, Purifiers, 
and all descriptions of Gas Apparatus executed on the 
most reasonable terms.. Improved Slide Valves, Steam, 
and Range Boilers, and Smiths’ Work, of the best 
materials and workmanship. 

IRTLEY IRON WORKS, 

CHESTER-LE-STREET, 
DURHA 





Manufactory for every description of Casting and 
Machinery for Gas Works and Water Works. 
Warehouse in London for Cast-iron Pipes and Con- 
nections of all sizes and in any quantity, Scott’s Wharf, 
Bankside, Southwark. 
Office in London, Mr. E. M. Perxtns, 67; Mark-lane 


TO GAS COMPANIES, 


THE BRYMBO COMPANY, 


NEAR WREXHAM, 
Manufacture Cold Blast Retorts and Pipes of a very 
superior quality, and also ship good Gas and Steam 
Coals at Saltney, on the River Dee, and at Birkenhead. 

Brymbo Iron Works and Colliery, North Wales. 
London agent, Mr. J. W. Grazebrook, 75, Old Broad- 
street. 


HITWELL PRIMROSE GAS 

COAL.—These excellent Gas Coals are wrought 
from the HUTTON SEAM only, and can be shipped either 
at the South Dock, SUNDERLAND; or Old Harbour, 
HARTLEPOOL; or Brandling Drops, SouTH SHIELDS; 
on application to the WHITWELL CoaL ComPaNny, 
Sunderland. 











0. BROTHERS and COMPANY, Manufacturers 

, of O. Brothers’s Patent, beg to state that these Retorts, 
being made in one entire operation, and in one piece, 
of any required shape, length, breadth, and height, are 
not liable to cracks and fissures, of which there is a just 
and general complaint; and consequently superior to, 

, and cheaper than, any hitherto manufactured. 

GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICES—30 per cent. 
cheaper than any other Clay Retorts manufactured, 
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| = .¢ |see 
- . | age (882 
$ n P<] 3s 
| ape. Sizes. aig ss Bp rt 
iP) 2/8 mig" Pe 
| Sialz ses 
} feet.| in.| £ s.d.] s, d. 
Dee’......../12in. byl2in.| 8} 2}/2 00] 5 0 
| o eececeee| 14in. byl2in.} 8) 24/2 40] 5 6 
| ssseeeee| 16in. byl3in.| 8/24/2100] 6 3 
| op eseceeees| L8in. byl4in.}; 8/24/2160] 7 0 
| a9 seeeeees| Yin. byl3in.} 8] 24/2160] 7 0 
! 99 seeesees/ in, byl4in.| 9/ 34/3 761 7 6 
99 seeeeess| 24in. by l5in.|} 8 | 23/3120] 9 0 
Round...... I5in. byl5in.| 8/24/2100] 6 3 
90 evenes Sin. by 15in. 0 24/3 26] 6 3 
» _ eseeee}| 18in, by 18in, 241/3 00) 7 6 
‘aerated 18in.byl2in.} 8} 25/3 00] 7 6 
An other sizes and shapes in proportion, to order. 
ferences and further particulars may be obtained on 








application to the Patentee, Gas Works, BLACKBURN. 


‘PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS— ! 


F. 





ON THE LowEsT Terms. 


44, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory— Broad-street, Birmingham, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. & 
ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, FOR GAS 

(Made from ‘* REGISTERED” Desicns), with Gass BRancueEs, &c.; suitable 
for DRaAWING-ROOM S and BALL-RooMs. 
private dwellings has induced Messrs. OsLeR to direct their particular atten- 
tion to the manufacture of this class of articles—which, with a view to their 
general adoption, are offered 

a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. 
Tueatres, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LiGuHTep By EsTIMaTE 


& C. OSLER, 


c. 


The more extensive use of Gas in 


at moderate prices. Purchasers can select from 








RUTTER ON GAS LIGHTING. 
Hundred and Twenty-eighth Thousand. 


ADVANTAGES 
oF 
GAS IN PRIVATE HOUSES. 
BY J. O. N. RUTTER, F.R.A.S. 
A New Edition, Revised in 1855. 


Price :—Per 1000 copies, £5; 500 ditto, £2, 15s.; any 
smaller number, 12s. per 1@0. 





Twenty-sizth Thousand. 
GAS IN DWELLING-HOUSES: 
ITS USES, CONVENIENCES, AND 
ECONOMY. 


Price :-—1000 copies, £3. 3s. ; 500 ditto, £1. 15s.; any 
smaller number, 7s. 6d. per 100. 

A single copy of either of theabove-mentioned books 
will be sent, on application to the Author onty, by 
payment of the postage (2d.). 

These little books are written in asimple and familiar 
style; showing the comfert, convenience, safety, and 
economy of Gas. They are intended for g i dis- 
tribution by Gas Companies. They have already done 
good service, and the author is anxious still further to 
extend their usefulness. 

The present high prices of tallow and oil are favour- 
able to amore getieral adoption of gas in private houses. 
Let its advantages, as yielding a pure, cheap, and 
healthful light, be properly explained, and there will 
be no difficulty in getting over a few old-fashioned pre- 
judices. Those persons who have experienced the 
benfits of gas-light never go back to candles or lamps. 


JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, 
West StraAND, LONDON, 
Black Rock, Brighton. 


12,950 CUBIC FEET OF GAS, 
Specific Gravity "820, produced from a ton of BATH- 
VILLE CANNEL COAL, a Coal identical with that 
named Bathgate, Boghead and Torbane Mineral. 


JAMES LAWRIE and CO. 


COUSIN LANE, UPPER THAMES STREET, 
SoLE AGENTS. 

Messrs. LAwkre and Co. are also Sole Agents for the 
excellent KNIGHTS WOODCANNEL, used by London 
Companies, and are Makers of RETORTS, Clay and 
Iron; SOCKET PIPES; and all kinds of CASTINGS, 

















SHEARS AND SONS’ 

PATENT DRY GAS METERS 
Are supplied to Gas Companies and the Public as the 
best and simplest Dry Gas Meters in use. They are 
acknowledged to be of first-rate workmanship and accu- 
racy of registration.—Shears and Sons continue to sup- 
ply these Meters on the most favourable terms; and they 
also manufacture Wet Gas Meters, to which they apply 
their Patent Indices. 


of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 





BANKSIDE,' LONDON. 


ADDISON POTTER, 
WILLINGTON QUAY, 

NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, } ire Bricks, and every 
description of Fire Clay Goods. 

"WHITEHOUSE and €0., 
GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 
WEDNESBURY, 

to draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 


they manufacture, both in respect of the iron rte 

and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 

proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 

most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 

the principal of the large Gas Companies of the kingdom. 
Orders promptly executed. 


IMPROVED 


SELF-LUBRICATING GAS VALVES, 


Used in nearly one hundred gas works in Great Britain 
and the Continent, and are esteemed for their 
strength, euperior workmanship, non-liability todamage, 
never sticking, oiling themselves, always working free 
in tar, lime, or gas, never falling down, and their very 
legible index of opening of valve—advautages only pos- 
sessed by these valves. 
SELF-REGISTERING GAUGE COLUMN 

To regulate the pressure in the Street Mains, showing 
at one glance the valve on the facing, area of the opening, 
size of pipe the gas passing will fill, and the pressure on 
the works and on the mains. This supersedes the 
necessity of the expense of a governor for small works, 
and should be placed on the by-pass, where a gover: or 
is used in large works. IT [8 NEXT TO IMPOSSIBLE FOR 
THE VALYE MAN TO PUT A TOWN IN DARKNESS WITH 
THIS APPARATUS, and is a great ornament to the Valve- 


oom. 
IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSER. 
Ensures perfect condensation with smallest weight of 
iron, and standing on the smallest space, the whole of 
the parts being instantly accessible. They are in use 
in various Gas Works, small and large, and passing 
20,000 to 600,000 cubic feet per 24 hours. 
DRY LIME AND OXIDE OF IRON PURIFIERS- 
Perfect simplicity of action and improved Sieves, which 
are strong and very repay = and the wires, when worn 
out, may be replaced in an hour and a half by any handy 
man ina gas work. The undersigned have made them, 
and have patterns for every size from 3 feet to 18.feet 
square 
GASHOLDERS, SCRUBBERS, &c. 
CHARLES WALKER AND SONS, 
LITTLE SUTTON-STREET, LONDON, AND MIDLAND IRON 
Works, TIPTON, STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Applications for Prices, &c., to be addressed to their 

London Office, as above. 


PATENT FLEXIBLE GAS TUBING. 


AMES LYNE HANCOCK’S 


Vulcanized Indiarubber Hose Pipes and Tubing. 
Manufactory (and Wenchouss),Qeswell- mews, Gesuelle 
road, London. 

Gas Companies, we Gas Fitters, and the Trade 
generally, are respectfully informed this Tubing is now 
manufactured to any size, m inch bore and 
upwards, in 100-feet lengths, and perfectly cylindrical, 
either with or without a spiral wire inside. 

VULCANIZED GLAZED FLEXIBLE TUBING, 
from 3 inch up to 1 inch diameter, made in 24-feet 
lengths; or, covered with silk or worsted, up to 100 feet. 

VULCANIZED HOSE, for FIRE ENGINES, 
BREWERS’ USE, and for standing great pressures, 
(Rubber and Cloth combined), made to any length or 
size to fit the necessary screws, &c. 

VULCANIZED INDIARUBBER ATR-TiIGHT 
BAGS, made any size, for Gas Mains, with flexible 
tubes attached, and fitted with stopcocks complete, 











CARTER’S PATENT SAFETY GAS VALVES. 


TP HOMAS LAMBERT and SON, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
Suort Street, New Cut, Buackrriars, LONDON, 
The Bank of England is fitted entirely with these 
Valves, from the smallest branch to the est main 
ipe. 
: The following, among numerous testimonials, will be 
found very satisfactory :— 
* The British Gaslight Company’s Office, No. 105, 
Broad-street, Ratcliff, London, June 10, 1846, 
“Gentlemen,—In reply to your inquiry, I have to 
state that ‘ Carter’s Patent Gas Valve’ has been used 
by this company and by the fitters of the district exten- 
sively for seven years past. lt was adopted to obviate 
the inconvenience of setting fast, so prevalent with the 
conical metal plug-cocks, and has been found to answer 
the purpose intended. 
“‘T have recommended its use in several provincial 
towns with which I am professionally connected, and 
have not received any complaint of its having failed in 
any respect of performing satisfactorily all that is 
required of it.—I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
“GEDDIE PEARSE. 
“ Messrs, Lambert and Son, Lambeth.” 
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ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


AND ALL DESCRIPTION OF GAS APPARATUS, 


55, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER. 





THOMPSON’S BROMINE TEST, £1. 1s. 


Bromine, 3s. per Ounce. 








‘APPARATUS FOR DETERMINING THE 


Inventep By LEWIS THOMPSON, Esa., M.R.C.S. 





Net Price, £8. Glass Shade, 10s. extra. 


GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER OF GAS METERS, GOVERNORS, 


Consumers’ Meters at the List Price, with a Liberal Discount to Wholesale Purchasers. 


+. BISUEPHURET OF “@ARBON TEST, 83. 4s. 


REGISTERING PRESSURE GAUGE, 


STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUCES, PHOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, &C. 


HEATING POWER of SAMPLES- of- COAL and OTHER DESCRIPTIONS of FUEL, £5. 5s., 





FIRE-CLAY RETORTS. 


HIGHER EANAM, BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


-|| Miller, and Co., Preston, 


on their being promptly supplied with an article not to be surpassed in finish or durability. 
PRICES MODERATE. 


JOHN SWARBRITE EK, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT COMPOSITION CLAY RETORTS, 
FIRE BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, SHAPE, AND SIZE, &c. ; 


&e. 


These RETORTS are generally used in the Gas-works of Preston, Accrington, Bury, Heywood, Middleton, Rochdale, Ratcliffe; the Mills of Messrs. Horrocks, 
&e. &e., and are unequalled in having afforded general satisfaction to those who have given these Retorts a trial. } 
To meet the increasing demand, the Works at Little Harwood have been greatly enlarged; and Gas Engineers who may favour with an Order may rely with confidence 





JOHN VICKARY 


begs to call the giientl n of the above to his improved METALLIC CASE GAS-METER, an improvement which has met with, 
Com and En; ede to whom he has introduced it, and acknowledged to be the greatest improvement that has beem made 


troyed and entirely past repair. 


cannot happen in the above improvement. 


up to the present time.. 


Meters sent at the lowest London prices. . ° . 
Boies Carriage paid to any part of England. 


The most strict attention is given to the workmanship as well as the registration of every Meter, to render them perfectly accurate. 
Station Meters, Governors, &c., made on the shortest notice, as well as Gas Cooking Apparatus of every description, Gas Baths, &c, 


TO GAS COMPANIES, GAS PROPRIETORS, AND GAS ENGINEERS. 


— ay aa from the various Gas 
. Ince th 1832; at, whieh petiod a | 
metal was introduced for the construction of the Drum, Syphon, and Float, capable of resisting any impurities arising from either gas or water, which tyas-been found to | 
Touvs every expectation; as, in repair, Drums of the above date are found in perfect and good condition, when the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., are quite 
aes’ 


WEST OF ENGLAND GAS METER AND GENERAL GAS APPARATUS MANUFACTORY, 84, FORE STREET, EXETER. 





ESTABLISHED 


JOSEPH CLIFF, 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, near LEEDS. 





side with those of Stourbridge, Newcastle, and other makes, and have invariably proved themselves a superior article. 


peculiar method of their facture, 
carbon to their interior surfaces. 





with contidence on their orders, to any extent, being promptly and satisfactorily executed. 
N 








FIRE“CLAY RETORTS, OF ANY SIZE OR SHAPE, SUPPLIED ON SHORTEST NOTICE. - 
These Retorts are used extensively in the Gas Works of Leeds, Hull, Liverpool, Preston, Bradford, Rochdale, and other towns, ’ 


-B.—FIRE BRICKS, TILES, AND OTHER FIRE GOODS, OF UNEQUALLED QUALITY.—EXPORT ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED: 
; M. B. NEWTON, London Agent, No. 4, Wharf, King’s Cross Goods’ Station. 


where they have been tested side by 


Eminent Gas Engineers bear testimony that these Retorts are the BEST FINISHED AND MOST CORRECT IN FORM of any inthe kingdom. Their surfaces are, by the 
ly smooth, close, and FREB FROM SURFACE CRACKs; thus, in a great measure, preventing leakage and the adhesion of 


To meet the great increase in demand, extensive enlargement of premises and the fitting up of more perfect apparatus have been effected; and gas engineers may rely 





HULETT 


¢ 


be equal in quality and workmanship to any Gas Meter ever made. Manufacturers of 


>ENDANTS, 
AND EVERY ARTICLE CONNECTED WITH 
GAS FITTINGS. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


COPPER, TIN, BRASS, and COMPOSITION TUBING. 





Price Lists sent free, on receipt of envelope, addressed and enclosing two postage stamps 


GAS COOKING APPARATUS, IMPROVED ‘ALBERT, 


D. HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER, 
by which Mains, Service Pipes, and the interior Fittings of a House, may be cleaned out in a few minutes. Price 60s. net. 

Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Improved Photometer. ; 
Large Pattern Books, with every description of Gas Fittings and Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, price 10s. 


GAS: CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, PILLARS, BRACKETS, 


SHADOWLESS GAS BURNERS, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, &c. &.; CAST AND WROUGHT IRON PIPE; 

















London; Primed by THomas Greaves BaBtow, of 3, Parliam 


AND CO., 55 ann 56, HIGH HOLBORN, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the NATIONAL GAS METER, 


Beg to inform the Proprietors of Gas Companies, and the Trade generally, that, having completed their new Gas Meter 
Manufactory, they are now enabled to supply, with despatch, a very superior article, and can confidently warrant the same to 


i ‘ ent Street, in the parish of St, Margaret, Westminster (at the office of Joseph Clay ton, 10, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street); and published by WiLL1am BoucuTon KING, of No. 11, Bolt Cour:,Fleet Street, in the City of London.—Tuesday, March 4, 1856. 








. JV. has introduced a coating or lining of the above metal in the Outer Case, Valve-box, Inlet-pipe, &c., thereby rendering the whole as durable as the Drum, as not | 
a particle of tin plate is exposed to the action of either water or gas; and preventing the possibility of gas passing above the water line through the front into the body of | 
the Case to the outlet unregistered, which frequently occurs. When the Meter has been in use for any length of time it is generally found that rust or decay takes place | 
above rather than under the water line, which is only discovered when they need repair. Also the Inlet-pipe and Valve-box are generally found quite decayed, which | 


J. V. feels confident that the above will be found a most desirable and perfect instrument, as it contains all other improvements of utility that have been introduced 


| 
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